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‘TIS BETTER SO. 
Wa never meet, ’tis better so, 
Thy pictured face I still retain. 
If thou art changed I will not know, 
For ever fair thou shalt remain. 
Why to some summer scene return, 
en winter wraps the vale in snow, 
And over frosted blossoms yearn P— 
We never meet, ’tis better so. 


We never meet, 'tis better so, 

Then thou wilt mark no change in mes 
If youthful pulses beat more slow, 

he paling cheek thou wilt not see. 

If ever in our blissful past 

Arose a dream of golden glow, 
On mem’ry stamp its colours fast— 

We never meet, ’tis better so. 


We never meet, ’tis better so, 

I hold more dear thy pictured face, 
Sometime, sometime perchance to know 
Thy truest self shone in each grace. 

A of dew reflects a star 
As truly as a sea, we know. 

I dream and love thee from afar= 
We never meet, ’tis better so. 


——————2jp<—__—_—. 
GETTING ROUND THE QUEEN. 


Tux little daughters of a member of the Duke of 
Connanght’s staff were recently invited to lunch with 
the daughters of theylatter at Government House, 
re After the meals the children adjourned to 


“Do you know my grandmother?” asked Princess 
aoe of one of her guests. 

“No,” was the reply. 

wer booed pS to atay with her at Windsor to-morrow,” 
continued the Princess, “and she is going to_havea 
company from London and some theatricals. I mean 
to get round grannie to let me sit up and see them. I 
always have to go to bed.” : 

Evidently Princess Margaret did “ get round grannie,” 
for the day after the theatrical performance, which she 
was 80 anxious to witness, her name was among those 
of the spectators. During the absence of their parents 
in India, she and her sister were so much with the 
Queen that they probably know as well as any of the 
Royal dchildren how to coax their august grand- 
mother into giving them a wished-for treat. 


Wip-gYep Man: “I want some soothing syrup.” 
Chemist : “ What sized bottle ? ” 
Wild-eyed Man :“ Bottle! I wantakeg! It's twins!” 


— we ee 
Ir we were to choose the most appt riate symbol of 
the fleeting, the evanescent, the perishable, the decaying, 
the here-to-day-and-gone-to-morrow, perhaps it would 
be a pair of boy’s boots. 
——t bo 


An AwruL Harpsuip.—Jones: “Ever read any of 
the accounts of the polar expeditions ? Their sufferings 
are terrible.” 

Robinson: “Yes. I believe they even have private 
theatricals.” 

eee fe 


Vict: “In the blackmuiling note left on the 
premises by-the assassin there are seven words spelled 
wrong.” 

Detective: “Aha! Then the villain is either a typist 
ora sign-painter. Bring me the directory.” 

ee fe 

Posrrivs Proor.—Wallace: “I used to believe that 

hypnotism was a rank fraud, but I am aconvert now. 
erry: ‘‘ Been put under the influence yourself P 

“No. But a professor got Wheeler on the stage, and 
xt was not five minutes before Wheeler was standing up 
before the crowd asserting that there were lots of better 
bicycles than his.” 


4B rights reserved.) 


A BROKEN MELODY. 


“ Dearest,” he said, as he swung to and fro upon the 
gate, “I wish I might linger here for ever.” 

She was about to say something encouraging when he 
pot his finger caught in the hinge, and be yelling so 

rd that the entire neighbourbood turned out to falp 
him loose. 

Then all was over between them. 


WHAT THEY DO TO AMERICANS 
IN PARIS. 


Tue latest and most ingenious trick of Parisian pick- 
pockets was recently played on a visiting American. 

The tourist took a seat at acafé table. A Frenchman 
sat on the other side of it. Hé began to play with the 
lever of a seltzer syphon, when suddenly, and seemingly 
by accident, a stream of the uerated water struck the 
American in the face. The Frenchman zpologised pro- 
fusely, and wiped off the water with his own handker- 
chief. After the polite Frenchman had gone the 
American discovered that his purse, containing nearly 
£500, had also disappeared. 


—_————+ f 
HE WALKED FAR TOO FAR. 


In a hotel in Berlin there is a night watchman who 
did not take kindly to the system, adopted a few years 
ago, requiring him to go through the hotel at certain 
hours and touch an electric button fixed up in various 


laces. 
. After much thought he fixed up an automatic arrange- 
ment on several of the buttons,so that they would 
report at certain hours. Soon the button system 
got so out of order that the management abolished 
it. 

It was found necessary to keep watch in some way on 
the gentleman, however, and finally a pedometer was 
given him to carry on his rounds which would register 
every step he took. All went well the first two nights 
thereafter; but on the morning following the third night 
the old man was missing. On search being made, he 
was found sound asleep in the engine-room, and the 
pedometer so attached to the piston-rod of the engine 
that with every stroke it registered a step. It had 
travelling all night, and when taken off it registered two 
hundred and twelve miles. 


ee ie 


PILL-BOXES USED AS COINS. 


THE question of currency is a perennial source of 
taterest tor every member of the community. This is 
true, whether we consider the richest individual Hing 
to-day who is so la ange ge that he nee 
touch no other meta n gold, or turn our gaze to 
those savage tribes who employ shells picked up on the 
sea-shore for money. Between these two extremes all 
sorts of things are employed. Possibly the most 
curious is the material used by the Malays. 
It is a sort of wafer made from the gum of the bola 
tree, which is thickened with sand. The sand is 
unded into fine powder, mixed with the gum, and 
ardened. It is then accepted as token money, Just as 
more civilised people use Pe pd and coins which are not 
of the value stamped on the face. 
Some time ago in South America it was by no means 
uncommon to find firms issuing their own tokens which 
assed current for their face value, just as if they had 
been made of precious metal. During the disturbances 
in Chili, for instance, the lids of pill-boxcs bad a large 
circulation. Each firm stamped its name on the top of 
the lids, a value was put on them according to their size 
and shape, round ones, of certain size, being quarter- 
dollags, and oblong ones half-dollars. These were 
tenses 4 chat the b rbot 3 th ere known to 
e houses issuing them w: 
oeiae caused fact to be taken without 
were handed about in exactly the 
y 1 orders. Confidence 
in the ability to pay or to redeem it at par value 
oN that is necessary to give anything a pecuniary 
ue. 


THE LION DEFEATED. 


Tax latest novelty in the way of bull-fights is to 
orposs a lion anda bull. A combat of this description, 
which was witnessed by thousands of people, and 
for nearly an hour, recently took place in the Plaza de 
Toros, Guatemala. 

The bull, which is a 
-known as Vuelto de 
Gato, is a large, well- 
bred animal, which has 
already shown his cour- 
age and endurance in 
Sages on The 

on, & su speci- cf 
men, Sultan. bi he a wes 
was bought and trained 
ey for the fight. 
n the centre of the immense ring in the Plaza, an 
iron , forty feet square, was constructed. To this 
the bull was fastened by his head, and kept for more 
than three days without food. A stout box was drawn 
up by the side of the cage, in which the lion was 
restrained. Although he was allowed no food, a 
luscious piece of raw meat was suspended above his 


Both animals, as may be imagined, were thoroughly 
infuriated when the time for the fight arrived. 

At first the lion had the advantage, for, with a magni- 
ficent spring, he landed clear on to the bull's back, 
sinking his fangs and 
claws into its neck. 
Finding, however, that 
this no serious 
effect, he changed his - 
tactics, endeavouring to ». 
obtain a more advan. : 

us position. 

t was at this moment 
that the bull, with a 
shook 


of shape. 
bey 

lowered hea 
That charge was irresistible. 

fight in him, and, although he avoided the bull’s 


he again shook himself clear, and with 
d charged his enemy. 
The lion had no more 


onslaughts in futare, he finally crept away into his 
box, thoroughly defeated, leaving the bull to receive the 
cheers of the enthusiastic crowd. 


OE 


Must sp Devorep.—Clara: “Do you think he’s 
fond of her? ” 
Ethel: “It looks like it. He cleaned her bicycle 
yesterday.” 
ef ee 


CASHIER (at bank): “ You'll have to bring someone 
here to identify you before we can cash cheque. 
Got any friends in the town P” 

Stranger: “No. I'ma tax collector.” 

—_——te 
WILLIE Surmson: “I put a pin in the teacher's chair 


this morning, and he was wild. 

Bobby Smitem : “ Well, he won't sit down in sucha 

hurry again.” a . ’ 

Willie Slimson: “ No, neither will I.” 
io 


“Come, old man,” said the kind friend, “cheer ups 
there are others.” 

“] don't mind her breaking the engagement so 
much,” said the despondent young man, “ but to think 
that I have got to go on paying the instalments on the 
ring for a year to come yet hat is what jars.” 


dy- You 

dy-legged minselluf, aad : “nine po is 

to vear mine left-off touiees, diy vil Le 
e is pandy-legged.” 


If you wish to experience the sensation of ungratified curiosity read carefully the following footlines — 


_ 
3 
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WHE ARRAIR AT IVRY. | Seerc. posite, sett St ocaied 


No thought of the uselessness of resistance occurred 
toanyone. They one and all accepted Jules’ leadership 


. and foum covering its chest and legs, was hurtling up | in such matters, and as for him, he thought only of 
An Episode of the War of '70. the street, its hoofs giving out a leary thud as they | France—poor, bleeding, harassed France—and would 
By Ourve Hoiianp. struck the dust-laden road. have charged a battalion himself if no one would have 

Author of “My Japanese Wife,” ete., eto. “The Prussians advance on Paris! The Prussians | followed him. Jules was no dinner-table patriot, willirg 


to spill other people’s blood like water so long as lic 
axel his own skin. . 
= * ° * * * 

A week went by in anxious suspense. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, unusual occurred ; and if the garrison 
at Ivry hud been lulled into a sense of security who 
could have wondered? A brilliant idea had struck 
Lucile. There were a dozen strong, sturdy girls, whose 
field work had given them muscles almost as good as an 
man’s. Why should they be hampered in their soldier's 
duties by their women’s dress? Why, indeed? And 
thus it was that when, on the seventh of September, the 
guard in the room in Binet’s roof reported a suspicious 
cloud of dust on the far horizon, there were women, b:ii 
few petticoats, in the fort. 

At one o'clock the enemy were within three kilometres, 
and Jules made out thut the advancing force was a 
small detachment of Prussian cavalry—Uhlans they 
afterwards proved to be. 

Across the fields in the direction of the wood all v.ho 
were not required for the defence of the fort had fled 
long before they were likely to be detected by the 
advancing soldiers. Befure they went, carrying out 
Jules’ directions, they had barred and bolted their 
doors and windows, and now the village street wore 
look, notwithstanding the brilliance of the sunshine, of 
complete and silent desolation. 

Behind the closed and loop-holed shutters of Binet's 
house, which commanded the road and garden, knelt Jules, 
César, Felix Gallois the carpenter, Etienne Desforges, 
Lucille Guyinet, Didon Ballu, Laure Rosier and a score 
of others, men, women, and girls, with Chassepots 
in their hands, and cartridge boxes handy for reload- 


sxecoming! Fly! Fly!” shouted the rider as he galloped 
Te march of the Prussian hosts had shaken Fragce. | through the village. . . 

At Ivry-sur-Seine, the few men who were left behind | The Prussians advancing on Paris! Jules stood 
after the last conscription gathered nightly outside the | aghast, stupidly gazing after the rapidly diminishing 
cabaret of “Du Bon Secours” to discuss the situation | figure. . ; 
and read the mesgre reports of the progrezs of the war | _“‘ Sacré bleu! A thousand maledictions! Where is 
in the papers. The women and children mostly stayed | Bazaine? What is Trochu doing? 
indoors, the former full of gloomy thoughts of “Ab, yes, that’s it! Is he going to let us be 
husbande, brothers, or sons gone to fight for France | slaughtered without striking a blow?” said César as the 
perhaps never to return. villagers gathered round to hear what Jules had to say 

Jules Lemaitre, who did next to nothing nowadays | on the matter. a ae ; 
that people seemed to have aecarcely time to think of “It is all the Emperor's ies | _ exclaimed Pére 
clothes, declared every day and at all times that | Guyinet, mumbling because most of his teeth were lack- 
MacMahon was but leading the Prussian devils thé ing, “and the Empress. It is her doing. Why doesn't 
farther into. France to annihilate them the more | he go and get killed like a brave manP That's what I 
completely. And as he stated this, seated with his | want to know. Oh! they are all fools. That's what 
Council of War,as he called it, outside the cabaret, Jean | they are. If only our friend Jules now was at the head | 
Bourchier would exclaim, rapping the foot of his glass | of uffairs. He'd make the Prussian pigs skip back 
upon the small ; table : ‘ across the Rhine. That is as many of them as had legs 

“You are gee you are right. And so the Prince of | left to run away witb.” 

Saxony will find out.” Jules was a brave man, as after events were to show, 

But by the middle of August Jules’ face wore a | but he laid no claim even in his inner consciousness to 
different expression, and a ing of apprehension | diplomacy, and co he cut short Pére Guyinet's mumb- 
pervaded the village. The women at their doors gazed | lings. 7 _ 
away down the long, white, straight road which led to “Never mind the Emperor,” he rejoined, “and as for 
Paris, where General Trochu was with an army, which, | Trochu, if the Prussians are approaching Paris he will 
had it been put in motion, Jules in moments of exultance | have his hands full. God aids those that help them- 
declared could have settled the matter at once. selves. If the Prussians come we will be ready for 

The papers now came few and far between, and the | them. Let us go.to Binet’s and see the defences are 
victory which caused Jules to call on old César | all right.” 
Bonhomme tp produce a bottle of his best often proved When Jules, César, and half-a-dozen of the youngest 
a day or two later to have existed only in the imagination amongst the men had set off 
of the writer. up the street to the fort, the 

Ivry stretched a straggling street along the high road, women broke forth into 
far enough removed the river to know little or mingled curses and lamen- 
nothing of the — of gun-boat or the destruction tations. They stood, a group 
of bridges. At the ma of the village stood a small two- of come fifty of them, in the 
storeyed house, detached from ita fellows, and command- 
ing the road, placed in the centre of a strip of garden 
which produced abundant vegetables for its owner, and 
® supply for the curd. 

On the twenty-seventh of August, Jules and the 


ing. 

The small troop of Uhlans rode forward at a smart 
trot, their accoutrements jangling at their sides, their 
carbines handy and their eyes about them. The village 
was deserted—that was enough; and so, thoush 
cautiously, they advanced steadily. 

Didon, who was at the right-hand window command- 
ing the road, by peering through one of the loop-holes, 
could by now dis inguish that the officer at the head of 
the troop was a tall, fair man with a drooping moustache 
and a hard, determined face. 

When they were within two hundred and fifty mewes 
of the house, Jules exclaimed in a low voice: “Arc 
ae ready, my soldiers? Yes? Then let your aim 

for France and the hearts of these accursed Prus- 
sians!” ; 

Almost within a minute there was a deafening crash 
which shook the house, and from the two windows at the 
side spurted a dozen jets of flame. 

The tall officer Didon had aimed for threw up his arms 
and fell with a crash into the dust of the road. Two of 
the horses were down, and another riderless one came 
rushing down the road. For a moment the troop was 
thrown into confusion, and then a licutenant rode to the 
front and rallied the men. 

In the house there was a suffocating smoke, which 
made the women cough and rub their eyes with the backe 
of their handsas they thrust 
fresh cartridges into tho 
Chassepots. Jules gave 
ie oe for oe 
volley, and again the spurts 
of flame darted ron the 
holes in the green shutters, 
and a couple more of the 
Uhlans fe 

The licutenant’s voice 
could be heard shouting 
in Bavarian for half the ¢ 
men to dismount and fire ~/ 
at the windows, and the 
rest to follow him to the 
front, where they would attempt to break into the house. 

Before Jules’ companions could fire again there camo 
an answering crackle from a dozen carbines in the road, 
and the sound of the shutters splintering as the bullets 
struck them. Laure Rosier and César were together at 
the left-hand window, and almost ere the streak of light 
had penetrated into the room, she fell over with a sob, 
with a bullet in her breast. César pulled her aside, and 
one of the women who had been loatting the Chassepots 
turned her over to see what could be done. When she 
saw the dark stain on Laure’s clothes, she took off her 
apron and laid it across her face, and then went on 
reloading. 

A girl at the further side of the room was sucking her 

, which had been injured by a splinter. , 

msidering how close the defenders were packed in 
the room, the Uhlan’s fire had not been very ng te 
yet. The next volley from behind the shutters knocked 
over three horses and a big, bearded , Who was 
taking careful alm. asrons thé beck of hia orse at the 
centre of the window, and another of the soldiers was 
binding a handkerchief round his head, which had 


roud outside the cabaret, 
whilst the children plucked 
at their skirts and asked 
questions which could not be 
answered. There werea few 
-women and half-a-dozen or 
so amongst the elder girls, 
‘ however, whose hard life in 
knew ing about military matters, and who did not the fields had served to 
dream, as Jules did, of the great Napoleon, made no demur. strengthen and make re- 
Crippled rheumatism he could do nought to assist sourceful on occasions when 
their patriotic wishes, but what Jules, who had lost two | other women wept. Lacille Guyinet, whose husband 
fingers of his-left hand at Solferino, declared was | (Pére Guyinet’s son) and two boys were with Marshal 
ry he would not be the one to oppose. Bazaine and the army of the Rhine, was one of these. 

Bo he niet whilst his shutters, in which he took a | She would bare her breast tothe Prussian sabres rather 
pride, were dri with holes for musketry, and sub- | than that the hated invader should pass through Ivry 


mitted. uncomplainingly to the importation of sand- | on the way to Paris unchecked. 
——e bedding, and a box or two of cartridges,| She ak brave woman was Lucille Guyinet, and she 

Jules had ob at Meur. inspired others with her spirit. 
In the field at the back of the cabaret a squad of old “Women,” she said, raising her right hand on high, 
men and girls and women now drilled every night, and | “this is notime for inaction. France isin danger. We 
in time the latter overcame their fears of firearms. have given our sons and husbands to her cause. Let 

Thearmy of Ivry was ready to resist the invader. But | ue put aside our women’s fears and play a brave part. 
had it not for the solemnity of Jules and the t | Follow me! Until we know if what the cuirassier said 
shadow of war which had stolen into the hearte of the | is true, we will watch. And if the Prussians come we 
women, those who did not drill, but only watched from | will act—will fight beside the men who are left. The 
over the hedge, or from the back windows of the houses, | Prussians, curses upon them, shall see that even we will 
would have i omer dispute their progress.” 

On the last day of August, Jules, who was ever on the he brave words of Lucille found an echo in the 
watch from his seat outside the cabaret, under the | hearts of several of those around her. 
striped awning and in the shade from the scorchin “To Binet’s! To Binet's!” was shouted, and headed 
bi ing sun, saw in the distance down the road acloud | by Lucille the group outside the cabaret broke up, and 
of white dust at a point where it seemed no broader | a score or so of the women and girls filed up the street 
than a piece of sc tae ; in the direction of the improvised fort. 

“ Oésar ! César!” he d out in a tone of command Jules had seen women on the battle-field, and he 

with excitement. : : knew better than to despise them as auxiliaries. 

«Yes, Jules. . What is it?’ , Oh, yes! _ There was plenty they could do. Besides, 
“ You fool!” called out Jules hastily. “Come out! | could not Lucille Guyinet, Didon Ballu, and three or 
Don’t you eare enough for your skin when the Prussians | four others hit a wine-bottle with a Chassepot at a 

coming hundred paces? Then women’s ears were sharp, and 
César came out at last from the shade of the room in | women’s sight as good as his own or better, an they 
which the village cronies gathered in winter, rubbing | could be relied upon to keep a good watch upon the 
road by which the Prussian army corps might even now 
be advancing upon Paris. 

Binet’s house had seen better days. Once it had 
been a shooting-| or something of the kind, and 
had been built in the days before jerry-building had 
come into fashion, and when thick walla Sere deemed a 
necessity. It had two windows on the side looki 
away down the road, and quite a number in the fron 
commanding a view across the street and beyond it over 
the fields. 

On the other side and at the back there were but 
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The women, with faces blackened with powder, and 
with here and there a greyish streak showing where the 
tears drawn from their eyes by the acrid smoke, which 
filled the room and almost suffocated them, had coursed, 
reloaded the Chassepots and handed them to those at 
the loop-holed shutters. 

Five of the defenders were now down upon the floor, 
including César Bonhomme, who had fallen without a 
groan, shot through the brain. Jules had a bullet in his 
left shoulder, but scarcely knew it. He was go anxious 
to knock over a few more Prussians and see what a dust 
they would kick up. A scream of agony now and again 
coming from the front of the house told that Felix and 
his party were suffering from the cross-fire of a handful 
of the enemy, who had broken in the front door of one 
of the houses, fifty yards or so down the street, and were 

ae firing from the windows. 

Jules was a brave man, but he 
knew the affair could not now last 
much longer. The shutter behind 
which he stood was almost shot to 
pieces, and another volley from 
the road would probably split it 
from its hinges and bring it with 
a crash into the room. 

Didon seemed to bear a charmed 
life. She had bowled over five 
of the troopers, and though she 
had had a bullet through the 

= sleeve of her man’s smock, and 
had a thick coil of her hair cut away by another shot 
she had escaped unhurt. 

A bugle spoke down the street, and with a 
volley which sent the shutter crashi 
the Uhlans leapt into their saddles an 
the corner of the house. 

The strong sunlight streamed into the room showin 
the ca that had taken place, the dark, half- 
congealed bloodstains on the floor, the grimy faces and 
bloodshot eyes of the survivors, and the five dead and 
three wounded. In a corner |Nannette Clerfond, the 
village beauty, whose light flaxen hair had enmeshed the 
affections of Marguery, now with the army of 
Paris, lay on her back in half shade half sunshine with 
her hair spread out on the floor in the shape of a fan, 
and her don her heart which a stray bullet hud 
found. Half the garrison were either dead or disabled. 
Surrender was the only thing left to them. Both the 
shutters in the front had come in with creaking crashes 
under the withering fire of the Uhlans in the house 
down the street, and the women who had borne their 
wounds bravely were now sickening at the horror the 
go showed. 

Before Jules could say what was in his mind there 
were ,two or three straggling shots fired in the front 
rooms, and then Felix lois was heard shouting out 
that ‘he Prussians were coming to break in the door. 
At the same instant heavy blows were rained upon the 
windows at the back, which in a few minutes gave 
inward with a crash. Didon, with her eyes blazing, 
hastened to the head of the narrow stairs, Chassepot 
in hand, and when the lieutenant thrust open the daor 
at the bottom he feli back into the arms of his 
sergeant without so much as a groan. Then there 
was a rush up the stairs. Didon was hurled half-stunned 
Lack into the front room. There were several deafening 
explosions of carbines and Chassepots, and the defenders 
were overpowered and secured. 

Half-an-hour later they were brought into the garden, 
where the surviving officer of the Uhlans, Captain Adolf 
Shaeffer, was seated at a table. The women, all dis- 
hevelled, and the girls, with their faces and men’s cloth- 
ing blackened with powder, and splashed and streaked 
with blood, excited- no feeling of pity in the UHlan’s 
heart. He had met with an unexpected check for half- 
an-hour or more, and these same women had emptied a 
third of the saddles of his troop, had killed the com- 
mandant and lieutenant, and now he had something to 
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rting 
from its hinges, 
vanished round, 


Bay. 

The half-dozen old men, Jules, with his arm hanging 
useless, at their head, were ranged on one side of the 
path, and the women on the other. . 

Captain Shaeffer was in a hurry to make a junction 
With his superior force, but he had time to say a few 
words to the peasants who loved France enough to cause 
them to so madly oppose his force. 

_One of his men spoke French fairly well, and through 
him, gy his arm on Binet’s sitting-room table, which 
had been ne into the garden, the Captain of the 
Prussians spoke. 

Turning to 7 
Jules he said : 

“ You know the 
penalty of becom. ¢ 


minutes. Iamin a hurry, but I give you ten minutes 
in which to make your preparations.” Adding, with a 

at of you old, you will not have missed 
much of life.” 


Then tarning to the women he continued : 


TM 


“We Prussians do not shoot women, and as we have 
no time to take you along with us, you can go, after you 
have seen what resistance costs.” 

Didon Ballu covered with blood and smoke, and with 
her boy’s smock torn o at the throat, broke away 
from the Uhlan who held her, and came to the table. 

“If you shoot these old men, Monsieur le Capitaine,” 
she exclaimed: “you must shoot me. For the time I 
am aman. Do you know I have knocked five of your 
cursed troopers off their horses? Not a man has done 
more. 

“You are a mad woman,” replied the Prussian, when 
her appeal was interpreted. “Do not be a fool! You 
are reckoned with the women in petticoats. And thank 
your lucky star it is so. Sergeant, that wall will do. See 
that the men are ready.” 

The Sergeant had seen a good deal of this sort of 
thing lately, so he used no unnecessary words, but, with 
half-a-dozen of his men, shoved Jules and his companions 
against the wall, and drawing up the platoon at a dozen 
paces distant, waited for the tn aL 

The women were sobbing, but the handful of patriots, 
grey-haired and battle-sta‘ned, against the sail faced 
their conquerors unflinchin ‘ly. ‘The brilliant sunlight 
mercifully dazzled their eyes, so that they scarcely saw 
the signal given. 

Just as the Prussians levelled their carbines Didon 
wrenched herself free and rushed to Jules’ side. With 
one hand holding her smock at the throat, she raised 
the other high above her head, calling in a steady voice: 
“Vive la France! Down with the Prussians!” She 


*stood, a slight figure, with her long black hair tumbling 


down beneath her cap over her shoulders, beside Jules, 
grasping his hand, waiting for the volley. 

A soldier stepped forward to drag her away, but the 
ae, seeing Jules had clasped an arm round her 
and remembering that time was passing, motioned him 
to desist. 

A moment later, at the fall of the Sergeant’s hand, 
the carbines crashed their volley of death, and when the 
sinoke cleared there was but aR 
one figure standing against the : 
wall—Didon’s. 

For a moment she remained 
upright in the sunshine, and 
then she swayed and fell over 
on Jules’ body with a thud. 

Half-an-hour later Captain 
Shaeffer and the survivors of 
his troop cantered down the 
village street on their way to 
join the army corps advancing 
on Meux. 

Behind them they left 
a frightened up of women 
standing in the road watching the smoke and flames 
pouring from the windows of Binet’s house. 

To-day in Ivry-sur-Seine market-place stands the 
statue of a woman all dishevelled, with uplifted hand, 
dilated eyes, and evidently speaking. On the marble 
plinth is inscribed : 


To those 
Who fell, covered with Eternal Glory, 
near this Placo on the Seventh of September, 
1 


Ue 
And to Divon Batuv, who loved France 
Better than Life. 
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SAVED FROM THE WRECK.—“I see that your coach- 
man has left you, Jokeley ?” 
“Yes, I was one of the few things he couldn't steal.” 
———— fF 
In TRAINING.—* Madam, I'm afraid you find your 
seat on that fence very uncomfortable.” 
“Not at all, sir. I’m accustoming myself to a bicycle 
saddle.” 
—t 
First Artist: “Congratulate me, old man. I've 
just sold my masterpiece to Banker Parvenu for 
£1,000.” 
Second Artist : ‘ Glad to hear it—the miserable skin- 
flint deserves to be swindled.” 
—— 
Eastty Manacep.—Dramatic Critic: “If it is agree- 
able to you, I'll take my holiday next week.” 
Editor: ‘What about Monday night's criticiams ? 
Dramatic Critic: “I'll fix up a paragraph for each 
theatre to the effect that the plot was hac neyed and 
the acting simply beneath contempt.” 


—_«» §o-——— 


A JuveNnILE TASTE ExPLAINED.—Little Boy: “Our 
cook has gone away, and I’m awfully glad. Now 
Mamma 1 have to make the cake, and Mammas 


ke is always heavy.” i 
* Gueet: “ Well, I “edlive, do you prefey heavy cake ? 
Little Boy: “Yes. You get morg chewin’ in one 


piece.” / 
A Usercn. ApPPLIANcE.—“ Wé have got out a 


ecial cyclometer for women,” rémarked the dealer to 


oPWinat is special about it? Is it smaller im size than 


the men’s P” 
i“ it’s smaller; but ite advan’ is that 
ee ae a a run of sixty-five.” 


it registers one hundred miles 


——What might that be, Mr. Editor — 
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THE ECCENTRICITIES OF TRADE. 


Everrysopy knows that millions of English mone 
are often affected by mere rumour at home and abroad, 
but there are many less obvious trifles that affect trade 
in the most curious manner. Nothing is more suscep- 
tible to trivial influences of all kinds than English - 
commerce. Many branches of trade are dependent 
entirely on the fashions, a change in which frequently 
revives one industry at the cost of another’s depression. 
At a Royal Drawing Room recently a feature of the 
dresses was the lace, and for a few weeks afterwards 
there was a perceptible improvement in the staple trade 
of the lace-making towns. 

A similar effect is produced by the adoption of rew 
fashions’ by Royalty. If the Princess of Wales, for 
instance, appeared at the theatre ia a new opera cloak, 
there would immediately be a “ run” on that particular 
kind of cloak. There was a marked illustration of this 
on the occasion of the Queen's wedding. Her Majesty 
wore a veil and gown made of Honiton lace, which was 
said to have cost a thousand pounds. Honiton lace 
quickly became fashionable, and the manufacturers 
rea) a rich harvest in the few months following the 
wedding. 

Trade, too, is very largely affected by the weather. A 
cold winter is the tailor’s best friend, while an unusually 
hot summer is an equal blessing to the maker of clothes. 
Wet days have always a marked effect on business, 
trade frequently being diminished fifty per cent. by a 
heavy storm. At a large provision establishment with 
which the writer is acquainted, the “takings” on a 
recent SuturCay were seventy-five cent. below the 
average, the explanation being that the day had been 
rainy and miserable from morning till night. 

A cold, dry day will also considerably increase the 
business of dealers in sweetmeats. 

An inquest was held in London a week or two ago 
which indirectly caused serious injury to a certain class 
of trade. The subject of the inquest had died after 
eating rabbit pie, and some alarming medical statements 
were made as to the consumption of rabbits, which, it 
was stated, were often unwholesome. The rabbit in 
question was full of micro-organisms, and death was 
stated to be directly due to this cause. The case 
appeared prominently in all the newspapers, with the 
inevitable result that timid people who relish rabbits 
were startled, and the game dealers suffered accordingly. 
Last year the oyster trade was seriously dislocated 
through an unfortunate death under similar circum- 
stances. 

The cycling rage, of course, has had an enormous 
effect on trade, the most notable sufferers being the 
music-seller, the bookseller, and the jeweller. The 
London jeweller has had some compensation, however, 
from the visits of American ladies tothe metropolis. It 
is a well known fact that American ladies are particu- 
larly fond of jewellery, and the jewellers reckon them 
among their best customers. Frequently they average 
between £50 and £70 each in a party of two or three, so 
that the “ American season” in London is a practical 
benefit to at least one class of tradesmen. 

One of the most curious revivals of trade on record 
was the revival of the Paris hat trade, which advanced 
last season by literal leaps and bounds. The tradesmen 
attributed the exceptional prosperity entirely to the 
fact that “bowing” became almost a mania among the 
Parisian dandies. It is difficult, indeed, to say what 
does not affect trade in one way or another. 

When something unusual happens, such as a big 
expenditure on a wedding, or an enormous outla 
on a Royal reception, one hears the remark: “It’s 
good for trade,’ and even those who regard such 
expenditure as waste acknowl the benefits conferred 
on industry inthis way. The theory that even crime 
is “ good for trade” cannot_be supported by a table of 
statistics, but there must surely be something in it, 
seeing that property is stolen every bra in England to 
the value of several millions, and that the “hauls” of 
London thieves alone amount to £100,000 per annum. 
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For every dot in the above circle we are prepared to give 
a sovereign, making in all Onze Hunprep Pounns, to the 
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during 1896, 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 14, 1896.. 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


3212. How does the Cost of Building a Modern Battleship 
Compare with Cost of the same in Nelson’s day? 


was as follows: A 100-gun gap com £67,600, 98-. 
920, and o 50- 


al Sovereign (exclusive of reserve gun 
mountings, armament, ammunition or sea stores) was 
£887,148. The Empress of India cost £844,124, the 
Majestic £905,654 and the Magnificent £912,427. 
Nelson’s famous flagship the Victory was a 100- 
ship of 2,164 tons displacement; while the Magnificent 
is of 14,900 tons displacement. Calculating on this 
= we find the Victory cost £31 and the Magnificent 

a ton. 


3390. Which is the Earliest Recorded Dealing in Stocks 
or Shares, or both? 

This may be said to date from the year 1694, when 
Montague, then Chancellor of Exchequer, established 
the Bank of Englanf. The subscribers to a loan of 
£1,200,000 were formed into a company with no exclu- 
sive privileges, and restricted from lending money to 
the Crown without the consent of Parliament. So 
great, however, had been the growth of the national 
wealth that in ten days the list of subscribers was full. 
In the early days the precincts of the Bank served for 
a pestng piece but a few years afterwards the dealers 
ries to Jonathan’s—a coffee-house in Change 

yy —and it was there they formed themselves into a 
kind of corporate body. In 1748 Jonathan's was 
destroyed by fire, and the building erected in its place, 
and called originally “New Jonathan's,” became 
generally known us the Stock Exchange in 1773. 


3248. What is the Greatest Price ever Paid for Adherence 
to a Theory? 

That which was paid by Spain for her adherence to 
the theory of the infallibility of the Roman Church. 
The price was no less than national ruin, political, com- 
mercial, naval, and military, and her descent from the 
position of the first Power in E to that of a third 
orfourth rate State. The possible outcome of rigid 
was the absolute extirpation of 
dominions. The heretics were 
them went all that had made 
orld. Next in importance would 
price paid by several nations for 


ng savage. There is hardly a nation in 
the world to which this doctrine has not at one time or 
another proved expensive. In the future similar aacri- 

probably be called for in defence of the now 
more fashionable theory of the divine right of majorities. 


$355. Which Animal has the Most Complicated System 
of Digestive Organs? 

The camel. It has the four stomachs common to all 
ruminants, consisting of the honeycomb stomach and 
paunch, which receive the unchewed food ; the manyplies, 
which filters out the chewed portions ; and the rennet 
stomach, which does the digesting, as in other animals. 
In addition to these, it certain receptacles in 
connection with the paunch. These, the so-called 
“ water-cells,” serve to strain off from the contents of 
the paunch, and to retain in store a considerable 
quantity of water. 


CONDITIONS. 


—_—— 


Tuesday of the week following a feel which 
nt will only be 
Authorities on 


—It will come with # erash ; 
To Drighten our homes and ‘Gispel wintee Ads 


$246. Which, Proportiorally, Requires the Greater Accur- 
‘acy, the Construction of a Locomotive, or the 
Making of a Watch? 

In mechanical constructions accuracy is necessary to 
secure freedom and smoothness of movement in the 
working parte, which are divided into two classes, viz., 
sliding and rotary, of which the latter class only can be 
compared in the examples under consideration. The 
only perfect example of rotary motion in the locomotive 
is the crank-pin, a fair average diameter of which may 
be taken at 7 inches, and a deviation of th of an 
inch from standard measurement is allowed, or y55th 
part of the diameter ; while an average length of crank- 
pin is 34 inches, with end-play varying from ,,nd to 

sth of an inch, or y},;th to »,th part of the length. 

plying the same method of examination to the 
arbors ofa watch, we find they have an average diameter 
of 4th of an inch, with a deviation of y5haoth of 
an inch, or (approximately) st,rd part of the diameter, 
and the length of bearing ath of an inch, with end-play 
th of an inch, or pepproniness) ¢9 part of the 
length. It may therefore be stated , proportionally, 
the accuracy in some parts of the locomotive is ten 
times finer than in the watch ; but for absolute measure- 
ment the accuracy in the watch is almost three times us 
fine as in the locomotive. It is worthy of note that the 
same principle of manufacture is used in both the 
diminutive mechanism of the Waltham watch and in 
the heaviest type of locomotive, viz., the interchange- 
able system, by which means the various parts of any 
watch or engine will accurately fit any other watch or 
engine of the same pattern or design. 


8250. Which of our Kings was the First to Repudiate His 
Debts? 


It was not at all unusual for our Norman and early 
Plantagenet kings to defraud their creditors, especially 
the unhappy Jews; but the firat great act of repudia- 
tion must be laid at the door of Edward III. In 
order to raise funds for his costly French wara, he 
borrowed a large sum, amounting to half a milljon of 
our money, from the house of Bardi, the great 
Florentine bankers. This debt he subsequently 
repudiated. This great loss ruined the bankers, 
and struck a blow at the commercial peoaperity 
of Florence, from which it never recove 
A very flagrant case happened in 1525 when Parliament, 
in ita abject subservience to the Hoye) will, actually 
passed a statute absolving Henry VIII. from all his 
personal and official debts. Even this, however, was 
colipent by ont sn racua Epatnte a ae whieh et 
that everyone to whom Henry id a debt during 
the past two yeara should refund tis money to him. 
Charles II. probably accomplished the greatest Royal 
swindle on record when, in 1672, he closed the Exchequer 
and omer his creditors of abouta million and a quarter 
sterling. 


$252. Which is the Oldest Industrial Firm in the World? 


Probably the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
which lies fourteen miles from Grenoble, among the 
French mountains. This monastery was founded about 
1080. It is not known precisely at what time it com- 
menced the manufacture of the famous liqueurs and 
other herbal preparations by which it is so widely 
known, but it was probably long anterior to the 
Reformation. Though the monastery was confiscated 
by the State during the Revolution, the monks were 

wed to re-enter on payment of a rent in 1816,and they 
derive their chief revenues for this purpose from the 
liqueurs which are made out of carnations, absinthe, and 
ine rare: One of the oldest, if not the oldest, English 
, is t of Richardson, leather manufacturers of 
Newcastle.on-Tyne. The predecessors of thia firm were 
leather-sellers to tho mo: of St. Hilda, which was 
disestablished at the time of the Reformation, and this 
can be proved from contemporary records. The same 
business has been, and still is, in the same family. The 
chief trade of the firm is in sealskin prepared like 
ordinary leather, and there are onl or four 
business houses in the world which follow this branch 
of the leather trade. 


QUESTIONS. 


ee 


3281. Of which decisive battle of the world is the 
popular historical account least trustworthy P 


3282. Why does a fish in a pond or an aquarium-tank 
appear to be nearer the observer than it really is P 


oe Bile J does judicious pacing increase the speed 
poltial revel ts pation ever produced important 
Pg te aoe Act of Parliament was passed by means 
dat : i< eo deaf when the parts 


3287. What is the best of ion’s i 

ee 4 gauge ofa nation’s intellectual 
3288. What is the first instance of electrici being 
put to any definite use by man P oe 
8289. Which is the oldest town in the New World P 


Png Badan ort is heat as preliminary teaining } 


325%. In Which Civilised Country do the Inhabitants 
le to Get through Life with the L:a:t 
Amount of Labour? 

This is probably the case with the Transvaal, a; 
regards its original burgher population. The Boer ¢o.-s 
just as little work as will keep himself and his fam!!, 
alive, and most of that he gets done by kaffir servant; 
who, in the more out-of-the-way districts, at any rate, 
are practically slaves. In and about the gold-field: 
and industrial centres he just lets his land on mininy 
and other leases to the Outlander, and does hardly 
anything at all. Of European countries it would he 
hard to choose between er and Turkey. In Spain 
constitutional indolence, fertile soil, and a magnificent 
climate combine to make life one long dawdle. In 
Turkey the natural thrift and industry of the real 
Turkish population are paralysed into idleness and 
apathy by the hopelessness of winning anything worth 
having which will not be at once stolen by official 
corruption. 


8288. Do Scarlet Flowers Stand Drought Better than 
Others? Ifso, Why? 

Yes. There are only two scarlet flowers native in 
England, the Po if oer the Scarlet Pimpernal, and 
both these flouris t on dry and sunny spots. Nearly 
all other scarlet flowers are imported, and, as there are 
but few countries as damp as our own, it follows that 
they will be better able to stand drought than those of 
native stock. The possession of scarlet flowers does not 

rotect a plant from drought, for there is a cultivated 
som of the common Avens with flowers of this colour, 
and it bears drought no better than the wild yellow 
kind. Scarlet seems the colour most conspicuous in 
bright sunshine, and scarlet flowers are commonest in 
dry and sunny climates, where their colour gives them 
an advantage in their struggle with other flowers for 
the attentions of butterflies and other pollen-bearers. 


8259. Which is the Most Volatile Liquid? 


As far as actual experience goes the answer must Le 
liquefied hydrogen. is has been obtaiged by Wrob- 
lewski, who describes it as a eer: Seams e substance, 
and by Olszewski, who describes it as a colourless 
liquid. Some idea of its extreme volatility may be 
formed from the fact that its boiling point is about 
—211 degrees. Liquid oxygen was obtained b 
Cailletet and Pictet in 1877. Itisa light blue liquid, 
and boils at —181°4 degrees. Of better known substances, 
ether is probably the most volatile. An interesting 
example of extreme volatility is afforded by the liquid 
secretion ejected by a group of beetles called the 
Brachini, which, on reaching the air, produces a puff of 
smoke, accompanied by an explosion of more or less 
violence. A member of this group, Brachinus crépitans, 
kmown as the “bombardier beetle,” is common in 
England. In the case of the large South American 
Pherosophus complanatus, the explosions are quite loud, 
and repeated several times in succession, while the skin 
is stained brown where the vapour touches it. A 
stinging sensation is also felt in the fingers. 


8260. Does a Pneumatic Tyre Wear More with Fast or 
Slow Riding? 

Undoubtedly it will wear more with fast riding, the 
reason being that the impact with which it comes into 
contact with small, sharp obstacles on the road will be 
much greater. These small obstacles—chips of stones, 
thorns, etc.—are to be found scattered over every road, 
and, mbeceneroling fast, the cover of a tyre, and often 
the inner tube, will be pierced by a number of them, 
which, were it travelling slowly, it would pass over, the 
force with which it strikes them not being sufficient to 
make them perforate the tyre. The length of life of 
a tyre depends on the number of these perforations 
which it receives, and though they may be exceedingly 
small, and perhaps through the outer rubber covering 
only, each one helps to cause the whole tyre to wear 
away. The same thing occurs if larger obstacles are met 
with, such as shi stones, broken glass, etc., which in 
pared cases cut right through the tyre when travelling 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OP MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
and interest, F 

. 80 ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1871, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed # Quarter of & 
Million. ee eae a Td 
Write for Prospectus to— : 
RICHARD J. PAUEL, 
40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.Ce 
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UNBIASED, 


aot 
WHEN Phyllis tuned her gay guitar, 
And eyed me saucily and sweetly, 
I felt she longed to be my star, 
And subjugate me quite completely, 
But to the bait I never rose— 
I am not very fond of pose. 


When Doris thumbed her mandolin, 
And shook her golden locks above it, 
And, smiling at me through its din, 
Declared she longed to make me love it, 
I simply thought: “’Tis not, my dove, 
The only thing you'd have me love.” 


I let them spread their little wiles, 

And play their i tricks before me; 
I felt pleasure of their smiles, 

But did not give them time to bore me. 
I’m happy as I am, just now, 
And don’t like music, anyhow. 


——_—_»+- ¢- —__ 
JEWS’ THEATRES. 


HEBREW PLays IN LonDoN. 

A Fact which can hardly have escaped the attention 
of the accurate observer of metropolitan life is the 
introduction of pias in the Hebrew language or in the 
Yiddish dialect in the East-end. In Middlesex Street, 
for instance—that teeming haunt of the Jewish popula- 
tion, or what Sam Gerridge in Caste called the 
“aristocracy and gentry of the Whitechapel Road"— 
there are to be seen at frequent intervals placards in 
Hebrew characters calling attention to the performance 
of these plays. 

There is an untramelled cosmopolitanism about their 
production, for, although biblical subjects are by no 
means infrequently treated, the i ap of these 
artistes, eho hare unquestionably in their organisation 
the true spirit of the histrionic art, is not limited by 
any consideration of nationality or circumscribed by 
adherence to one particular line of drama. In itself 

ciently marked, but the travelled 


this would be 
student of manners and customs who has crossed the 
Atlantic can behold exactly the same conditions pre- 
vailing in that portion of Now York which corresponds 
in all its features with Whitechapel—the Bowery, 
ulways noted in that city’s history for its devotion to the 
actor’s art. 

There several of the theatres are given over to Jewish 
drama played inevitably by Jewish actors by reason of 
the limitations imposed by acquaintance with the 
national tongue. 

There is no limitation to the character of the 
plays produced at them, for Shakespeare has been 
translated into the dialect, and French and German 
comic operas are adapted to the requirements of the 
stage, while original dramas dealing with current events, 
melodramas of the blood-and-thunder order, and even 
skits satirising current topics, such as our French neigh- 
bours would dignify with the title of revue, are offered 
to the patrons of these houses. 

The patronage catered for ‘in Whitechapel, as on 
the Bowery, is a purely local one, and as the love of the 
Hebrew for drama is as ingrained as his nationality, 
large audiences are invariably the rule. 


a Pe 


HE: “ How high out of water that steamer is that’s 
coming in yonder.” 
She: “I suppose it’s because the tide is so low.” 


oe ho 


“OF course,” the King of Dahomey was at pains 
to further explain, “the Amazons are peculiar. Yes; 
the other day they stopped fighting right in the midst of 
a battle because they had read somewhere that long 
engagements are no longer the rule.” 

eet fe 

SHE (sympathisingly): ‘I feel so sorry for the poor 
tain con eondnctore: "i must be terrible for them to 
have to be on their feet all day long.” 

He: “ Humph! are not. They're on the 
passengers’ feet more than half the time.” 


eG 


Wasn’r tHaT Nasty.—A consequential-looking little 
man entered the commercial room of a Dublin hotel, 
not long back, and gave a vigorous pull at the bell. As 
no one answered, he rang again more loudly than before. 

he maid-eervant came bustling in, and the following 
colloquy took place: 

Servant; “ Who rang that bell P” . 

Little Man (making the most of his height): “TI did.” 

Servant (acornfully): “ Who lifted you up to it?” 


—— Se 


Two scientista of the twenty-first century were 
ay with deep interest a petrified body which 


ust 
“ft is quite ol,” said one. 
“ Yea,’ the other, “but not more than 150 
elfey Che ct 
arm, one ear. Those 
peculiarities did net until nee the close of the 
nineteenth century, to the best authorities.” 


FEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


ee ae ane 
A DUEL WITH TRACTION ENGINES, 


—— 


THE strangest duel that has ever been fought 
occurred the other day near a little town in Sussex. It 
was a battle between farin labourers, in which steam 
traction engines were the weapons employed. 

The threshing of wheat is usually done hy men who 
travel from one farm to another with their threshers and 
traction engines. The engines travel from four to six 
miles an hour on country roads, pulling a water tank, 
coal waggon, threshing machine, and other appliances, 
behind them. 

A farmer had contracted with a labourer to thresh 
his wheat. The labourer had some trouble with his 
engine, and did not appeax on the dute agreed on. The 
farmer then became impitient and employed another 
thresher to do the work, who was told to come as soon 
as he could, and a day later he started towards the farm. 
He reached the gate in front of the house at the same 
time that the original contractor arrived. The latter 
had repaircd his engine and was making haste to 
fulfil his appointment. Coming from opposite direc- 
tions the men met at the gate, and then they discovered 
that each was bound towards tbe farmer’s to do the 
same work. : 

Neither man would yield, and each declared his inten- 
tion of pulling into the gate first. The gate was so 
narrow that but one enyine could go through, and when 
both opened the throttles and started the engines for- 
ward the machines collided. With their heads together 
the huge engines puffed and snorted, the great driving 
wheels tearing holes in the ground, neither gaining an 
advantage. Then the men backed their engines several 
yards, and again pulled the throttles wide open, and the 
machines rushed forward. 

Again there was a collision, but this time it was not 
harmless. The huge iron monsters, weighing three or 
four tons each. had gained considerable momentum 
before they met, and the nvise of the collision was almost 
deafening. 

Both men were now enraged, and each stuck to his 

st on the little platform behind the boiler and fire-box 
Frond which the steering appuratus, throttle, and reverse 
lever are controlled. As the engines met one of them 
reared and then seemed to oe upon its antagonist. 
The owner was thrown off the platform, and the recoil 
buried him under debris, crushing him to death. His 
antagonist was so seriously scalded that he was kept in 
bed several days. 

Both engines were demolished, and the farmer had to 
hunt up another man to do his threshing. A coroner's 
jury exonerated the living duellist,as it was conclusively 
shown that he was not responsible for the death of his 
antagonist. 


HAVE YOU S(@)ENT 


For a sample bottle of HOME NOTES BOUQUET? If 
not, forward ls. 2d. without delay, which sum includes 
postage. This perfume is of the most elegant and refined 
kind. Like many another good thing, it is, however, put 
up “in small parcels,” or rather, let it be said, is sold double- 
distilled. Its virtues must, therefore, not be judged by its 
bulk for, owing to its extra strength, it is very lasting, so 
but a few drops are required. 


SCOSSSSSSCOSSSS SOOO OOOH OOOOOS 


ANY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


you wish to present to lady friends might well take this 
form, so it has been arranged to supply this beautiful scent 
in three sizes. No.1 is to be had fer 6s. 6d., No. 2 for 4s., 
and No. 3 at 2s. If you wish to receive the HOME NOTES 
BOUQUET per post, kindly inclose 3d. extra for that 
purpose. 
0S SOOO SSSSSSSSSSSHOSHOOOO4 
MOST LADIES ARE VERY 
PARTICULAR 

as to what perfume thoy use, so take the advice of; one 
who knows when you are assured that this scent is not of 
the cheap, overpowering kind. It is, moreover, sold in 
handsome cut glass bottles, an ornament in themselves to 
any toilet-table. 


—I beg pardon? What did you say f= 


HIS FREE CONFESSION. 


THE following story, which hails from a North 
Country town, shows there are widely varying ideas 
et whut constitutes voluntary testimony on any 
, subject. 

; “Did I understand you to say that this boy 
; Voluntarily confessed his share in the mischief done to 
the school-house?” asked the magistrate, addressin; 
| the determined-looking female parent of a small an 
| dirty boy. 

“ Yes, sir, he did,’ the woniun responded. “I just 
had to persuade him a little, and- then he told me the 
whole thing voluntarily.” 

“ How did you persuade him ?” queried his worship. 

“ Well, first I gave him a good hiding,” said the finn 
parent, “and then I put him to bed without any supper, 
and took his clothes away, and told him hed stay in 
Led till he confessed wl:at he'd done, if ’twas the rest of 
his days, and I should thrash him again in the morning. 
And in less than an bour he told me the whole story 
voluntarily.” 


- t= 
ICE CREAM AND PEPPER. 


A New Ipea. 

THE eccentrics of the world are continually devising 
new things in order to attract attention to themselves, 
or for the purpose of producing in themselves a new 
sensation, because they are completely blasé, and need 
some novel stimulus. 

One of the most curious of these manifestations of 
genius, as some people like to call them, is a custom 
which will no doubt produce a thrill of horror in the 
minds of most people. It is nothing more or less than 
the seasoning of ice cream with cayenne pepper. The 
idea, it is said, originated either in one of the far 
western States of America, whence it was taken to Paris, 
or else it was the invention of some genius of the 
Boulevards, who inculcated his remarkably erratic views 
on English and American friends. 

From Paris, however, it has descended upon our own 
shores. 

Dining at a restaurant a little while ago, a 
gentieman, who bore the peculiarly observant expres- 
sion of an epicure, carefully picked his way through the 
bill of fare. When he arrived at the ice he startled the 
waiter, who had removed the cruet, by asking for the 
cayenne. 

The waiter naturally complied with the request 
without a murmur. He, however, lost his indifference 
and became a most interested spectator of the proceed- 
ings which attracted the other diners in the room as the 

mtleman of the F per-pot proceeded to bestow a 

iberal sprinkling of the red pepper on his Vanilla ice. 

It is by no means impossible, too, that those people 
who find that ice-cream is apt to disagree somewhat 
with them, causing indigestion by its low temperature, 
will find that the stimulating property of the cayenne 
helps them considerably. The combination is certainh: 
less awful than that of ether and strawberries, whic 
was the-ultva chic thing in Paris a year or two ago. 

The conservative people who think that any innova- 
tion in food should be a subject for reprimand will, no 
doubt, be equally astonished to learn that marmalade is 
remarkably good eaten with cold potatoes, and that raw 
apples with bacon for breakfast make a combination 
which cannot be too highly praised. 


THE ExPLANATION.—British Tourist: “I don’t 
understand the epitaph on this tombstone. It says: 


‘He Talked Hi to Death.’ How's that?” 
Cowboy: “ That's right. He called Alkali Ike a 
liar.” 
—_——~»j.—___ 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD chanced to go into a room which 
had been dismantled for cleaning. Pictures were down 
from the walls, and windows bare. 

She exclaimed: “‘ W 'y, mamma, this room looks like 
it hadn’t any collar on.’ 


oe 8 


Nurse Girz: “I lost track of the child, mum, 
and——” 
“Good gracious! Why didn't you speak to a police- 
man?” 
Nurse Girl: “I wus speaking to wan all the toima 
mum.” 
—_—»} 


Mrs. Dosson: “Bridget told me she saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Hobson going to church this morning. I wonder 
what's the matter. 

Mr. Dobson: “Why, either Mr. Hobson has had 
— attack of heart trouble, or Mrs. Hobson has a 
new hat.” 


een Ppa 


Tue Mopgern TestrmMonraAL.—The Victim: “It’s 
good for rheumatism, eh? ” 

Friend: “Splendid. I knowa man who wasn't able 
to walk downstairs, and the day after he finished the 
ond bee a policeman arrested him for scorching om 


: A COMING CRAZE. 

Tite latest idea is no longer cycling, but spinning. 
flany fashionable, up-to-date women are already taking 
leseons in this old-world accomplishment; no doubt it is 
® more womanly and graceful one than riding a bicycle. 
(eS Gans t at working the spinning- 

heel, and now that Princess of W: her 
me ——— “3 ae taken up the 

we ma: O Bee “ow ” occup a 
favourite anne in every fashionable traviogsnten 


UNDERSTOOD AT LAST. 


/ 8ux had bought some bric-d-brac, and her husband 
pe Scepeeing her purchases. One of them was a small 
‘Asiatic idol, with an especially grotesque figure and an 
Say him leer. 
“Is that your idea of Pipa he said. 
4,“ There's no doubt at all that it is very artistic,” she 
answered 


with a little indignation. 
& “ Well, if that is what you consider attractive I can at 
last understand how you euutan ime to wear the necktie 
you gave me on my birthday.” 
en Eee 


BRITAIN’S CAMELS. 


‘ Tue British Government is the owner of about 
25,000 camels, the greater number being in India, 
where they are kept in reserve at the commissariat 
depdts, to meet various requirements—such as the 
carriage of stores to out stations, and camp equipages of 
troops ing quarters by line of march. 
ECE pte peepee 
y. itish. Some 5C, ied during the campai 
trom cold, neglect and starvation. Included in the 
above 25,000 are the camels employedin Egypt with the 
British army of oocupation—in 1884-85 a camel corps 
of 1,000 was formed, which did excellent service during 
the war against the Mahdi. 


se 


HOW DOGS DIFFER. 


/ JoHNson and Thompson were next-door neighbours. 
Johnson had a that barked a considerable part of 
eg oe ht, Finally Thompson said to Johnson : 

Pe here, Johnson, we have always been friends, 
and I hope you won't be offended if I tell you that the 
barking of your dog is driving me and my family mad 
for want of ” : 
4“ Dear me!” said Johnson. “That's queer! I haven't 
noticed that Leo ever barked much to k of.” 

4 Two or three ev: afterwards Thompson came 


enings 

home leading a ie dog—by a string. 
4“ Now then,” said he to Mra, Thoeapaoe: “ we will soon 
Reve a Geance to alee: I didn’t like to shoot the beast 
while belonging to Johnson, e0 I have bought him. 
aobody can blame us for killing our own dog. I’ll get 
some lorm to-morrow.” 
NA Sg pemete: and Johnson and Thompson met. 
a e Nn ompeon, you haven't chloroférmed that dog 

yours ” 
*t “No,” ied Thompson. “The truth is we have 
nerd : rather fond of the fellow. He is 20 lively and 
a Bat doesn’t his barking annoy you now?” 

“I haven't noticed it!” 
/ «¥Pm!”" said Johnson. “ The brute keeps us awake 
perch night. I can’t understand how you can put up 


it.” 
nea | Giese 

/; Drarme : “We have an awful stock of these goods. 
I don’t know how we'll ever get rid of them.” 

¢ His Partner: “ mppoes we advertise that we will sell 
only ten yards to each customer.” 

eee fee 
» AtrenpDant: “What would your Ilustrious Emin- 


ence be pleased to eat for dinner to-day P” 
African Chieftain: “I think a hump would be very 


nice.” 
-, Attendant : ‘Pardon, sive, but do you mean one from 
a dromedary or a bicycle rider ? ” 


——1——__ 


’ Kinp Lapy: “I see a little girl and her little 
brother crying over there. Do you- know what is the 
matter P”” 

Small Miss: “The little girl is cryin’ cause some bad 
boys tied a tin can to a poor dog’s tail. I don’t know 
what the little boy is cryin’ for. Mebbe ‘cause he didn’t 
get there in time to see it.” 


-_> jo 


i 

A ConsERVATIVE opponent of John Morley in a 
House ronpeies was once addressing a Scotch audience 
in behalf of a larger military policy, when he was non- 
pluased by this question from one in the crowd : 
“Is Maister Wilson in favour of spending thirty-six 
Billion & year on the army and navy, and only twelve 


m A year on education—that is to say, twelve 
for pittin’ brping ip, ond thisty-six million for 


\ Dlawin’ em oot? 


——It will come with a crash! and a b ! and a boom! 
To brighten our homes and dispel win’ 


2m PARSON'S WEEKLY. 


FOOTBALL NOTES. 

Ir is not widely enough known that the rules of the 
Football ‘Aenciation prohibit betting on the results of 
football matches by any f ayer or official acting in 
those matches. This le is lie rd : hoe ope | 
disregarded, often in entire ignorance; but it is as 
that everybody concerned should know that the Asso- 
ciation has every intention of strictly enforcing it. The 
practice of betting in connection with foot! has not, 
so far as I am aware, attained any considerable vogue, 
but it is in the true interests of the game that it should 
be checked. 

Apropos the new professionalism in athletic sports, or 
pedestrianiam, cus wenitera that professional football 
players do not more frequently arrange races. It would 
st A enliven the monotony of a continuous round of 
football matches, and lube to whom the competitors 
would belong might fin@it quite worth their while to 
organise occasional rts. There are many splendid 
sprinters in the “League clubs, and thousands 
would turn out to see a hundred-yards race between, 
say, Athersmith of Aston Villa and Spikesley of 
Sheffield Wednesday, or between John Cowan of the 
Villa and Tom Smith of Preston North End. There 
has been a t deal of discussion latterly as to who is 
absolutely fastest forward in the League, and there 
ought to be an opportunity provided for settling the 
question. 

How valuable may be the training in football 
imparted in boys’ clubs may be gathered from the case 
of Stephen Bloomer, now generally admitted to be the 
best wing forward in the country. At Derby, where 
Bloomer has spent nearly the whole of his life (though he 
was born at Cradley Heath, near Birmingham), there 
was—and is—a Boys’ Shield Association, which offers 
two trophies for competition, one for boys under 
sixteen, and another for lads between that and 
eighteen. The club to which Bloomer belo: won a 
shield four years in succession, first as juniors, then as 
seniors. It was Bloomer’s fine play, when about fifteen 
years of age, in the final of the Shield Competition, 
which attracted the attention of the Derby County 
Committee, and he was immediately taken in hand by 
them, with the result that before his first season was 
over he gained a place in the first team, which he has 
never since lost. 


TE Rugby Union Committee has decided to dispense 
with the series of trial matches which have, some of 
them, been in vogue for about fifteen years, their pur- 

having been to assist the Selection Committee of the 
ternational teams. So this year there will be no 
meeting between the Western and Midland Counties, or 
between London and the Combined Universities. The 
first and only preinaieinry trial match will now be 
North v. South, which will be played in the London 
district on December 17th. In place of the matches 
now disearded, however, the county matches will 
be raised to greater importance, and it is intended that, 


as often as possible, members of the Rugby Union 
Committee shall officiate as linesmen in the jion- 
ship contests. There will be a second North v. South 


match at Dewsbury on February 27th, a fortnight prior 
to the England o. Pontianal match, which is to be payed 
this season at Manchester. 


FOOTBALL players will soon become as notorious for 
“farewell appearances” as actors and actresses. One 
after another, players who had announced their per- 
manent retirement are returning to the field. One of 
the most recent instances is that of R. G. MacMillan, 
the Scottish Rugger International, who turned out the 
other ay to assist his old club, London Scottish, against 
Oxford University. Great ioe pe was caused by the 
signing of Alec Latta, the old Evertonian, for Liv 1 

ter a year’s retirement, during which he has 
working at his trade of boat-building. John Forbes, the 
veteran Blackburn Rover, is also returning to the game 
of which he was one of the most brilliant exponents. 


COMBINED CYCLING AND FOOTBALL 
INSURANCE FOR £100. 


a 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS to 
whomsoever the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY 
may decide to be Nezt-of-kin of any Football Player or Cyclist 
who meets his death by an accident while actually playing 
Football or while riding a Cycle, as the case may be. The 
only condition is that the Football Player or Cyclist in question 
must at the time of the accident be the possessor of a copy of 
the current number of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, which 
must bear his usual signature in ink on the line left blank at 
the feot of this notice. The copy need not be upon the person 
at the time of the accident. Notice of accident must be given 
within three days, and death must have occurred within twenty- 

Sour hours of the accident. 


Bignature 
Available until midnight, November 14th, 1896. 


3 gloom.— 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 14, 1896, 


IN EXTREMITY. 


“ Have we had a protest from anyone recently P” 
asked the Sultan, as he lit a fresh cigarette. 

“No, your Mojesty, replied the Grand Vizier. 

“No nation has deigned to out against the con- 
tinuance of the Ottoman Empire?” said the Sultan, 


scowling. 
“None, your Highness.” 
“ Then have some more Armenians killed at once. J 


will not be neglected in this shameful manner.” 
io 
A NEW WAY TO CUT GLASS, 


A NEW method of cutting glass has been recommended. 
If a tube or any other round glass object is to be cut 
through, a circular mark is made round it with a 
8 ly ground flint stone. 

Over this mark a lon qpickanaicls is wound two or 
three times and ignited. soon as the glass is well 
heated cold water is thrown upon it, and instantly the 
tube cracks a) as smoothly as if cut with a» pair of 
scissors. With proper skill it is claimed that glass can 
be cut into shreds in this way. 


SPITEFUL TRIUMPH. 


“I pon'r see what fun it can be for you to go on 
these fishing expeditions with your husband,” said her 
best friend. 

“That's because 
fishing,” she replied. 

“Do you?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. I can sit in the stern of the boat 
and give advice with the best of them, and when a fish 
gets away there's no one can beat me telling how it 
ought to have been landed.” 

“I shouldn't think that would be much fun.” 

“That's because you don’t know how angry it makes 
my husband.” 


LOOKING AFTER THE GIRLS. 


WERE the owners and proprietora of industrial 
establishments employing labourers in poisonous pur- 
suits to follow the practice of certain American firms, 
there is no doubt but that they would do much to win 
the gratitude of their le. The workers in match 
factories are specially liable to phosphorus poisoning, 
which causes crumbling of the teeth, and the ultimate 
destruction of the jaw-bone. 

At one of the largest factories in a town near New York 
several girls complained of the first of the symptoms. 
Means were immediately taken to purify the air of the 
workshops. That, however, had httle or no result on 
the poisonous effect of the materials. The management, 
therefore, appointed a dentist in ordinary to the estab- 
lishment, and issued an order to all the employées to have 
their teeth attended to. 

Oddly enough, most of the girls refused to take 
advantage of this op ‘oy 6 The management, 
therefore, decided to take the bull by the horns in a 
radical manner. They issued a black list of all those who 
had not visited the dentist, and accompanied it with a 
notice to the effect that any girl whose teeth had not 
been seen to by a certain date would be subject to dis- 
missal without further warning. 

This has caused a t deal of feeling among the 
girls, who object to their health being taken care of 
against their will. 


you don’t know anything about 


Mavupe: “You wouldn’t know my fiancé now if you 


met him.” 
Nell: “ by, has he changed a0 much as that?” 
“That isn’t it exactly. I’ve changed him.” 


Maude : 
ee Bee 


Op Boy: “I pride myself on keeping myself to 
myself. For instance, I did not speak to my next door 
neighbour for ten years.” 

nm: “ How did you come to speak to him first?” 

Old Boy: “He brought home a new bicycle, and I 

couldn't resist giving him some hints how to ride it.” 


——>r to 
PEOPLE WILL Makky TiTLes.—Dot (just back from 
the Continent): “‘ Well, pa, I’m engaged to seven dukes, 
a marquis, eleven counts and nine grandees of the first 


class.” 
Pa: “WhatP!P!P!P” 


Dot: “Oh, it’s all one fellow. He’s a Spaniard, you 
know.” 
ee 
Sse Dip Hee Best.—‘ You should make home 
more t for him,” was the advice of the wise 
matron'to the weeping young wife. ‘ That’s the way 


to keep a man at home. 

“T have done ong ying I could,” sobbed the young 
woman. “Haven't I been reading one of those delight- 
ars dialect stories aloud to him every night for a 
week P” 


Wark ENDING 
Nov. 14, 1896. 


Things We Ought Not to Have Been 
Taught at School. 


ComPILED BY C. E. Ciarg, 
Member of the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Association. 


Happy would it have boen in many ways for Italy, particularly 
for Rome, had the Gothic Kingdom there remained permanent. 
—Daity Cnronicie, February 16th, 18y5, 
The Goths were The centuries that felt the scourge 
not 80 bad of the Saxon colonists overwhelued 
after all. Southern Europe with hordes of 
Goths and Vandals, and witnessed 
the destruction of the Roman Empire. But it is not 
so correct to say that the Goths destroyed the Roman 
capital. The old notion of the Goths as a destroying 
horde of plunderers is exploded, and they are seen*, 
especially under the great Theodoric, as a noble people. 
Though it is true that they eet took the town, 
they in no way took part in itsdisappearance. The guilt 
inainly reste upon the later Vandals and Lombards, nay, 
even some of the later ae and not the Goths; upon 
the Roman forces from Byzantium, after the overthrow 
of Gothic power, and upon the medieval and 
Renaissance periods. For then, acres of lime-kilns were 
fed day and night with statues of gods and heroes, and 
stone-cutters’ x cae could hardly keep pace with orders ; 
thousands of foundations were built of ornamental 
pillars, and columns of marble were carried away as 
trophies of war by Norman and Saracen; the building 
of St. Peter's destroyed wholesale the monuments of the 
Forum, and the contractors of other churches sent-ready 
carved marbles from inexhaustible Rome to all parts of 
Christendom—even to England, where the spoil can still 
he ssen in Westminster Abbey. 


Any reference to the “forces of Byzantium” is a 
reminder that few things can be said about Byzantium 
without mention of her greatest 
Belisarius was General — of Belisarius and _ his 
Never Blind wonderful exploits; and then invari- 
and Starving. ably comes in the oft-told story that 
in old age and blindness he had to 
beg his bread from door to door. But the tale is abso- 
lntely false, for though he fell into disgrace for a short 
time near the end of his life through suspected treason, 
“he was restored to favour and died in the full enjoy- 
ment of all his wealth and honours.” 


ANOTHER misconception, yet of stronger similitude 
to that involved in the destruction of Rome, is forfeited 
in the fact that Moscow was not 

Moscow was not destroyed by the Russians; its 

Set on Fire by destruction was due to the negligence 

the Russians. of the French soldiers when smoking, 

which was nearly always, and to their 
rough cooking gements. In a town built chiefly 
of wood ‘where fob were of everyday occurrence in 
spite of the vigilance of police and landlords, the 
catastrophe was inevitable when those caretakers fled 
and when the French had, of course, not thought of 
organising precautions beforehand. . 

A legend that has been accepted as truth for eighty 
years cannot, however, be overthrown by mere deduc- 
tions, so Count Tolstoi produces proof in the shape of 
letters written by the very men who are said to have 
been the patriotic authors of the fire. Among these 
alleged incendiaries stands pre-eminently Count Rostop- 
chine. He wrote to the Emperor Alexander to inform 
him that on the 2nd of December, fires had broken out 
in the warehouses and corn stores all along the wall of 
the Kremlin, and he was then in doubt whether they 
Were the work of the invaders or of their owners. 

A few days later he again wrote to Alexander 
accusing Napoleon of the act, and concluding with the 
remark that if he had known two or three days pre- 
viously what was about to happen, he himself would 
have set fire to the city, in order to have deprived 
Napoleon “ of the glory of saying that he took Moscow 
and sacked and burnt it.” ; 

And now to return home again, where, after aaling 
leave of St. A’ ine and Alfred the Great, we wil 
endeavour to take those contradictions most agreeable 
to consecutive chronology. 

St. Avaustinef did not introduce Christianity into 
England, as is so often thought, but restored it. After 

- the Romans left, the Angles ceemed to 
St. Augustine did have destroyed nearly all the places of 
not Introduce’ Christian ‘worship, but the fire of 
Christianity into Christianity still smouldered in Eng. 
England. land, and far away its fitful gleams lit 
up many a bumble hearth among the 

mountains of Wales. . 

It is certain that there were Christian churches in 
England long before Augustine came, because Beda 
said that Ethelbert gave Augustine and his people, on 
his conversion, power to (i»store the churches. How, 
then, did it come about that they found these Christian 
churches only needing restoring? Was there an 


* In the “ History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages,"— 


Ferdinand 
+ Bt dizst of Canterbury, about 600; not 
Bt Angurtine Bes eet arehtahon of Centenary. oped bok 
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accidental Christian colony in Canterbury, or was there 
a British Christian Church before the Saxons came ? 

_ Mr. Newel,* after examining various hypotheses, is 
inclined to trace British Christianity to'a Gallican 
origin. Christianity was founded in these islands 
towards the close of the second and the beginning of 
the third centuries, and was probably brought from the 
Khone Valley after the persecution of the year 177. 
Some of the persecuted Gallican Christians fle through 
Arles and Lyons f to Britain. “In default of genuine 
tradition,” writes Mr. Newel, “ respecting the origin of 
the British Church, it appears most probable that the 
Christian missionaries came that way from the churches 
of the Rhone Valley to Britain.” 


Tuat Alfred never allowed the cakes to burn nor 
ventured into the Danish camp disguised as a minstrel 
needs hardly so much mention as the 


King Alfred enccuragement given to another 
did not Burn popular fable—to wit, that “he passed 
the Cakes, good laws.” Such an unqualified 
or re Good identity, taken from a “ Students’ 
aws. 


History,” is a common sample of the 
proofs that prevailing mistakes are 
largely due not so much to the inability of candidates 
to obtain honours at their esamination as to inadequate 
text-books. 

It is worth noting here that the Oxford Local 
Examiners in their Annual Report for 1894 found 
occasion to deplore similar information. The fact is, 
that as a legislator Alfred added nothing to existing laws, 
but simply revised those of his predecessors, keeping 
“those that seemed to him good,” rejecting “those that 
seemed to him not good,” and combining the former 
into a single code. 


Bor to retin to the promise of successive order, the 
Battle of Hastings will first require our attention. 


ere the English were not protected 
The Battleof by a “palisade,” and therefore the 


Hastings. advance and the feigned flight of the 
Norman infantry were not for the 
breaking cown of this alleged palisade, but solely to 


tempt the English to break their ranks (see English 
Historical Review, May, 1894), s 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR does not owe his title of 
the “Conqueror” to this victory (1066). He was, in 
fact, not transformed into a 
The “conqueror” till some years later— 
“Conqueror’s” not at least till all hopes of English 
Title. freedom had at last died in the 
surrender of Ely in 1071. Further, 
he was not even then a conqueror in the ordinary sense, 
for he came only to assert his rights bequeathed to him, 
as was the custom in those days, by Edward the 
Confessor. 


Tue dreadful chastieement following the Northern 
English resistance to the Normans in 1069, and 
repeated in every school book— 

‘* With fire and sword he (the Conqueror) 
took a rovenge so terrible that from the 
Humber to Tyne there stretched for 
almost a century a vast desolate waste 
unbroken i the plough.” . 

—if we prefer Professor Freeman’s authority, turns 
out to be illusive. He says: 

“The revenge g:ew in the narratives of later writers into a 
pitiless laying waste of all Northern England, into a clearance 
trom this region of every form of life. From this representation 
we may withhold our belief till evidence sufficient to establish so 
comprehensive a crime be produced.” —The Norman Conquest of 
England, 


THE Conqueror's son Rufus—the greedy, the merciless, 


the irreligious, the hated oppressor of all classes—was 
not accidentally shot by an arrow from 


He did not 
Lay Northern 
England Waste. 


Rufus was not the bow of Walter l.. He was 
Shot by an assassinated. His body bore the 
Arrow. marks of three or four sword thrusts. 


Almost all the authorities of his time 
called Tyrrel the “murderer,” and the fact that he 
immediately fled across sea is alone strong presumptive 
evidence. Some authorities are actually of opinion that 
his younger brother, Honey, who was in the New 
Forest at the time, was the instigator of the crime. 

The probable motives rest up the combination of 
these facts: William Rufus had despoiled Henry; the 
Church and barons were suffering from his violent 
extortions, and longing for speedy relief; the eldest 
brother, Robert, the rightful heir, was opportunely 
away in the Crusades, and the haste with which Henry, 
on hearing the news, reached Winchester to seize the 
treasure, and put forward the lavish promises which 
alone secured him the crown (1100) certainly are 
inferentially serviceable to such an opinion. 

——————___ 

“So you've lost all your marbles, eh? Well, it serves 
you right. Boys always lose who play on Sundays.” 

“But how about the other feller who won all my 
marbles ?” 

ee 
np Motner: “Henry, baby is getting too 
sensible for words. What de you think he said when I 
told him mother was coming to stay?” . 

Brute: “I should think he burst out crying and 

refused to be comforted.” 


ean 
* “A History of the Welsh Church,” by E. J, Newel, M.A. (Elliot 
¢ One of tho greatest centres of early Christianity. 


—yYes! I quite understand that, but—— 
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NO LAUGHING MATTER. 


Kinp Otp GENTLEMAN (to small boy crying on t) 
step): “ What is the matter, little hoy?” 

Small Boy: “I—p—pa—pa is putting down a 
c—c—arpet.” 

“And does that unpleasant task of your father's 
make you so sorry, then?” 

‘““N—n—no; p—pa—pa hit his thumb!" 

“Ah! Sympathy for your father’s pain. Is that 
what makes you weep ?” 

“N—no! I1l—l—laughed!” 


—_—_—_— je 
THE “*X” RAYS A FRAUD, ' 


THar a “little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” is a 
truth which has been impressed upon us ever since we 
were “ knee high.” 

Through not recognising this fact sufficiently,a French- 
man possessed of a modicum of scientific teaching has 
just fallen upon evil times and been arrested for obtain- 
ing money under false pretences. 

aving read that exposure to the powerful rays 
Benue by the Rontgen apparatus caused people to 
become bald, he conceived the idea of applying its use 
to those unfortunate ladies whose capillary exuber- 
ances are the cause of much bitterness of spirit and 
gnashing of teeth. 

Accordingly he advertised in the usual way, “super- 
fluous hair removed without pain or the use of caustics.” 
A large number of women naturally flocked to the 
establishment he opened, and he took large fees from 
them before proceeding to work. Then he fitted up his 
batteries and turned the “ X” rays upon the upper lips 
and cheeks of his clients. Unfortunately, however, for 
this would-be scientist and benefactor of humanity, he 
did not know that only in certain at present ill-under- 
stood cases do the rays act as depillatories. 

The beards of the ladies resembled the pig-tail of the. 
sage, immortalised by Thackeray, which, in spite of his 
efforts to remove it, “still hung behind him,” and 
refused to budge, despite the professor's charm. The 
wrathful owners of these unwelcome belongings are now 
endeavouring to recover their too previously parted with 
money. Ill-gotten‘gains, we know. are soon spent, and 
in dinners and suppers, with libations of champagne, 

uaffed no doubt to the success of his enterprise, hus 
their substance been wasted. 


re es 


A CaUsE FOR IT.—“ Why does this theatre Lave its 
orchestra concealed ?” 
“Why? Just wait until you hear it play.” 


—+42___ 


I sNEAK across the street so wide, — 
I wriggle, squirm, I rush, I glide; 

I take no chances, oh, so slim ; 

I trust to eye and nerve and ijimb; 

I rush to right, I gallop through, 
I’m bere and there, I’m lost to view; 
My life, I know, hangs in the toss— 


Another plun Iam across; 
Oh, give me pity, if you can— 
Tm just 

a 


r 
pe-des-tri-an, 


“Pearson's Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
438 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to the catent 
of £1060 —no for one only. 


£1000 COUPON TICKET. 

Specially Guaranteed by the 

OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(To whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, mustbc sent 
within seven days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantce 
Comyany, Limited, Act, 190, 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the alore Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person killed vy an accident to the train in which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing passenger (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in bia, oz 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with 

or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the space pro 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed, 

PROVIVED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal 
sentatives of such person injured should death result from such accident 
within three cal months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Bisks No, 2 and 3, exits 

The purchase of this publication is admitted to be ¢ t ofa 
Brenton eer ae of a pore 7 Print of the Av can ke Geen Ay fe 
office of this Journal, or @ said Corporation, No person can recover 
on oes than one Coupon Nicket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Signature —___- 


Avaliable . Priday, November 6th, watt) Midnight, 
Me re SP ee Trthy 80h, {See colutam Be pepe 33)” 
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A COMING CRAZE. 


Nee ‘eens 
Tite latest idea is no longer cycling, but spinning. 
Many fashionable, up-to-date women are y taking 
lessons in this old-world accomplishment ; no doubt it is 
&@ more womanly and graceful one than riding a bicycle. 
The is an adept at working the spinning- 
reel, and now that Princess of Wales, her 
Gaughters, and the Duchess of York have taken up the 
art, we may to see the “wheel” occupying a 
favourite corner in every fashionable drawing-room. 


UNDERSTOOD AT LAST. 


/ 8uw had bought some bric-d-brac, and her husband 
sree farpene ak Dee potoleews. One of them was a small 
‘Asiatic idol, with an especially grotesque figure and an 


eee Bictos be. 
“Ia that your idea of beauty ?” he said. 


4“ There's no doubt at all that it is very artistic,” she 
answered with a little indignation. 

A “ Well, if that is what you consider attractive I can at 
last understand how you wanted me to wear the necktie 


you gave me on my birthday.” 
meen rte 
BRITAIN’S CAMELS. 


‘ Tue British Government is the owner of about 
25,000 camels, the greater number being in India, 
where they are kept in reserve at the commissariat 
depéte, to meet various requirements—such as the 
carriage of stores to out stations, and camp equipages of 
troops a uarters by line of march, 

‘@In the war of 1878, in hanistan, camels were used 
by the British. Some 50,000 died during the campai 
from cold, neglect and starvation. Included in the 
above 25,000 are the camels employed in Egypt with the 
British army of occupation—in 1 a camel corps 
of 1,000 was formed, which did excellent service during 
the war against the Mahdi. ._ 


HOW DOGS DIFFER. 


/ JoHNson and Thompson were next-door neighbours. 
Johnson had a « 


enings 
Gog te es a string. 
gai eto Mss. "Faocapene “'wewill iota 
. I didn’t like to shoot the beast 


~, A month peas and Johnson and Thompson met. 
£“ Well, jompeon, you haven't chloitiesied that dog 


of 

* “No,” replied Thompson. “The truth is we have 
become fond of the fellow. He is 20 lively and 
playful.” 


“But doean’t his barking annoy you now?” 
“TI haven't noticed it!” 
/ «'m)” aid Johnson. “ The brute keeps us awake 
ae might. I can’t understand how you can put up 
i ” 
eereeomemt> Giteeremmee 


/; Dare: “We have an awful stock of there goods. 
I don’t know how we'll ever get rid of them.” 
¢# His Partner: “ mqrons we me vertine thal: wo:will sel] 
each customer.” 

a> § eee 
» ArrenDaNnT: “What would your Illustrious Emin- 
ence be pleased to eat for dinner to-day P” 

African Chieftain: “I think a hump would be very 


nice. 
“, Attendant : “ Pardon, sire, but do you mean one from 
8 dromedary or a bicycle rider ? ” 

et 


’ Kinp Lapy: “I see a little girl and her little 
brother crying over there. Do you- know what is the 
matter P” 

Small Miss: “ The little girl is cryin’ ‘cause some bad 
boys tied a tin can to a poor dog’s tail. I don’t know 
what the little boy is cryin’ for. Mebbe ‘cause he didn’t 
get there in time to see it.” 


of} 


I 
A ConszEvaTIVE opponent of John Morley in a 
House campaign was once addressing a Scotch audience 
in behalf of a larger military policy, when he was non- 
plussed by this question from one in the crowd: 
Bote Maister Wilson in favour of spending thirty-six 
ions a year on the army and navy, and only twelve 
ion a year on education—that is to say, twelve 


year or _18 to say, | 
yl beer} brping ip, ond thisty-six million for 


=——It will come with a crash! and a b: ! and a boom! 
brighten our homes and dispel win 


To 
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FOOTBALL NOTES. 


known that the rules of the 
bit betting on the resulte of 
football matches by any player or official acting in 
those matches. i le is oo ; eet 

i , often in entire ignorance; but it is as 
tat Sooo hay concerned should know that the Asso- 
ciation has every intention of strictly enforcing it. The 
practice of betting in connection with foot has not, 
so far as I am aware, attained any considerable vogue, 
but it is in the true interests of the game that it should 
be checked. 

Apropos the new professionalism in athletic sports, or 
pedestrianism, one onder that professional football 
players do not more frequently arrange races. It would 
certainly enliven the monotony of a continuous round of 
football matches, and lube to whom the competitors 
would belong might fin@Fit quite worth their while to 
organise occasional sports. ‘There are many splendid 
sprinters in the ue clubs, and thousands 
would turn out to see a hundred-yards race between, 
say, Athersmith of Aston Villa and Spikesley of 
Sheffield Wednesday, or between John Cowan of the 
Villa and Tom Smith of Preston North End. There 
has been a t deal of discussion latterly as to who is 
absolutely The fastest forward in the League, and there 
ought to be an opportunity provided for settling the 
question. 

How valuable may be the training in football 
im: in boys’ clubs may be gathered from the case 
of Stephen Bloomer, now generally admitted to be the 
best wing forward in the country. At Derby, where 
Bloomer — the whole of his life (though he 
was born at ley Heath, near Birmingham), there 
was—and is—a Boys’ Shield Association, which offers 
two trophies for competition, one for boys under 
sixteen, and another for lads between that age and 
eighteen. The club to which Bloomer belo: won & 
shield four years in succession, first as juniors, then as 
seniors. It was Bloomer’s fine play, when about fifteen 
years of age, in the final of the Shield Competition, 
which attracted the attention of the Derby County 
Committee, and he was immediately taken in hand by 
them, with the result that before his first season was 
over he gained a place in the first team, which he has 
never since lost. 


Tug Rugby Union Committee has decided to dispense 
with the series of trial matches which have, some of 
them, been in vogue for about fifteen years, their pur- 
a9 having been to assist the Selection Committee of the 

ternational teams. So this year there will be no 
meeting between the Western and Midland Counties, or 
between London and the Combined Universities. The 
first and only preenary trial match will now be 
North v. South, which be played in the London 
district on December 17th. Ta plaos of the matches 
now discarded, however, the county matches will 
be raised to greater importance, and it is intended that, 
as often as possible, members of the Rugby Union 
Committee shall officiate as linesmen in the champion- 
ship contests. There will be a second North v. South 


Ir is not widely epi 
Football Association prohi 


match at Dewsbury on February 27th, a fortnight prior 
to the England v. Roctiand match, which is to be played 
this season at Manchester. 


Foorsa.t players will soon become as notorious for 
“farewell appearances” as actors and actresses. One 
after another, players who had announced their per- 
manent retirement are returning to the field. One of 
the most recent instances is that of R. G. MacMillan, 
the Scottish Rugger International, who turned out the 
other tay to assist his old club, London Scottish, against 
Oxford University. Great surprise was caused by the 
signing of Alec Latta, the old Evertonian, for Liv 1 

ter a year’s retirement, during which he has mn 
working at his trade of boat-building. John Forbes, the 
veteran Blackburn Rover, is also returning to the game 
of which he was one of the most brilliant exponents, 


COMBINED CYCLING AND FOOTBALL 
INSURANCE FOR £100. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS to 
whomeoever the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY 
may decide to be Nezt-of-kin of any Football Player or Cyclist 
who meets his death by an accident while actually playing 
Football or while riding a Cycle, as the case maybe. The 
only condition is that the Football Player or Cyclist in question 
must at the time of the accident be the possessor of a copy of 
the current number of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, which 
must bear his usual signature in ink on the line left blank at 
the foot of this notice. The copy need not be upon the person 
at the time of the accident. Notice of accident must be given 
within three days, and death must have occurred within twenty. 

Sour hours of the accident. 


Bignature 
: \ 
Available wntil midnight, November 14th, 1896. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 14, 1896, 


IN EXTREMITY. 


“Have we had a protest from anyone recently P” 
asked the Sultan, as he lit a fresh cigarette. 

“No, your Mosesty, replied the Grand Vizier. 

“No nation has deigned to cry out against the con- 
tinuance of the Ottoman Empire?” said the Sultan, 
scowling. , 

“None, your Highness.” 

“ Then have some more Armenians killed at once. J 
will not be neglected in this shameful manner.” 


————— pe 
A NEW WAY TO CUT GLASS, 


A NEW method of cutting glass has been recommended. 
If a tube or any other round glass object is to Le cut 
through, a circular mark is made round it with a 
5 ly ground flint stone. 

Over this mark a lon Tinkmatah is wound two or 
three times and ignited. soon as the glass is well 
heated cold water is thrown upon it, and instantly the 
tube conols, art as STE as by cut with a pair of 
scissors. i roper skill it is claimed that glass can 
be cut into shisde in this way. oan 


—_—— oO JO 
SPITEFUL TRIUMPH. 


ian atid Sapellitie fun Apa he tee you to go on 
ese fishing expeditions with your husband,” eaid her 
best tend m 

“That's because 
fishing,” she replied. 

“Do you?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. I can sit in the stern of the boat 
and give advice with the best of them, and when a fish 
gets away there's no one can beat me telling how it 
ought to have been landed.” 

“I shouldn't think that would be much fun.” 

“ That's because you don’t know how angry it makes 
my husband.” 


LOOKING AFTER THE GIRLS. 


WERE the owners and proprietors of industrial 
establishments employing labourers in poisonous pur- 
suits to follow the practice of certain American firms, 
there is no doubt but that they would do much to win 
the gratitude of their le. The workers in match 
factories are specially liable to phosphorus poisoning, 
which causes crumbling of the teeth, and the ultimate 
destruction of the jaw-bone. 

At one of the largest factories in a town near New York 
several girls complained of the first of the symptoms. 
Means were immediately taken to purify the air of the 
workshops. That, however, had little or no result on 
the poisonous effect of the materials. The management, 
therefore, appointed a dentist in ordinary to the estab- 
lishment, and issued an order to all the employées to have 
their teeth attended to. 

Oddly enough, most of the girls refused to take 
advantage of this Sppoetunity. The management, 
therefore, decided to take the bull by the horns in a 
radical manner. They issued a black list of all those who 
had not visited the dentist, and accompanied it with a 
notice to the effect that any girl whose teeth had not 
been seen to by a certain date would be subject to dis- 
missal without further warning. 

This has caused a t deal of feeling among the 
girls, who object to their health being taken cure of 
against their will. 


Mauve: “You wouldn’t know my fiancé now if you 
met him.” 

Nell: “Why, has he changed so much as that ?” 

Mande: ‘That isn’t it exactly. I've changed him.” 

Op Boy: “I pride myself on keeping myself to 
myself. For instance, I did not speak to my next door 
neighbour for ten years.” 

m.: ‘How did you come to speak to him first?” 

Old Boy: “He brought home a new bicycle, and I 

couldn’t resist giving him some hints how to ride it.” 
——»——___ 

PEOPLE WILL MakRY TiTLES.—Dot (just back from 
the Continent): ‘‘ Well, pa, I’m engaged to seven dukes, 
a marquis, eleven counts and nine grandees of the first 


Pa: “What P!P!P!P” 
: “Oh, it’s all one fellow. He's a Spaniard, you 
know.” 


you don’t know anything ubout 


ae fe 


Sue Dip Hee Best.—“ You should make home 
more t for him,” was the advice of the wise 
the weeping young wife. ‘That’s the way 


a man at home. 

“T have done ev ing I could,” sobbed the young 
woman. “Haven't [ been reading one of those delight- 
fal Ses rh Saleet plates slocd to him every night for a 
wee! 


WarEx ENDING 
Nov. 14, 1896. 


THE MISTAKES WE 
MAKE, 
Things We Ought Not to Have Been 


Taught at School. 


ComPILeD By C. E. Ciarkx, 
Member of the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Association. 


Happy would it have been in many ways for Italy, particularly 
for Rome, had the Gothic Kingdom there remained permanent. 
—DaiLy Coronicie, February 16th, 1s05, 
The Goths were The centuries that felt the scourge 
not 80 of the Saxon colonists overwhelmed 
after all. Southern Europe with hordes of 
Goths and Vandals, and witnessed 
the destruction of the Roman Empire. But it is not 
so correct to say that the Goths destroyed the Roman 
capital. The old notion of the Goths as a destroying 
horde of plunderers is | pene and they are seen*, 
especially under the great Theodoric, as a noble people. 
Though it is true that they Sepentedly took the town, 
they in no way took part in its disappearance. The guilt 
tainly reste upon the later Vandals and Lombards, nay, 
even some of the later popes, and not the Goths; upon 
the Roman forces from Byzantium, after the overthrow 
of Gothic power, and upon the medieval and 
2cnaissance periods. For then, acres of lime-kilns were 
fed day and night with statues of gods and heroes, and 
stoue-cutters’ shops could hardly keep pace with orders ; 
thousands of foundations were built of ornamental 
pillars, and columns of marble were carried away as 
trophies of war by Norman and Saracen; the building 
of Se. Peter's destroyed wholesale the monuments of the 
Forum, and the contractors of other churches sent ready 
carved marbles from inexhaustible Rome to all parts of 
Christendom—even to England, where the spoil can still 
he s:en in Westminster Abbey. 


Any reference to the “forces of Byzantium” is a 
reminder that few things can be said about Byzantium 
without mention of her greatest 
Belisarius was General — of Belisarius and his 
Never Blind wonderful exploits; and then invari- 
and Starving. ably comes in the oft-told rgd that 
in old age and blindness he had to 
beg his bread from door to door. But the tale is abso- 
lutely false, for though he fell into disgrace for a short 
time near the end of his life through suspected treason, 
he was restored to favour and died in the full enjoy- 
ment of all his wealth and honours.” 


ANOTHER misconception, yet of stronger similitude 
to that involved in the destruction of Rome, is forfeited 
in the fact that Moscow was not 

Moscow was not destroyed by the Russians; its 

Set on Fire by destruction was due to the negligence 

the Russians. of the French soldiers when smoking, 

which was nearly always, and to their 
rough cooking gements. In a town built chiefly 
of wood white te were of everyday occurrence in 
spite of the vigilance of police and landlords, the 
catastrophe was inevitable when those carctakers fled 
and when the French had, of course, not thought of 
organising precautions beforehand. . 

A legend that has been accepted as truth for eighty 
years cannot, however, be overthrown by mere deduc- 
tions, so Count Tolstoi produces proof in the shape of 
letters written by the very men who aro said to have 
been the patriotic authors of the fire. Among these 
alleged incendiaries stands pre-eminently Count Rostop- 
chine. He wrote to the Emperor Alexander to inform 
him that on the 2nd of December, fires had broken out 
in the warehouses and corn stores all along the wall of 
the Kremlin, and he was then in doubt whether they 
Were the work of the invaders or of their owners. 

A few days later he in wrote to Alexander 
accusing Napoleon of the act, and concluding with the 
remark that if he had known two or three days pre- 
viously what was about to happen, he himself would 
have set fire to the city, in order to have deprived 
Napoleon “ of the glory of saying that he took Moscow 
and sacked and burnt it.” . 

And now to return home again, where, after takin 
leave of St. Augustine and Alfred the Great, we wil 
endeavour to take those contradictions most agreeable 
to consecutive chronology. 

Sr. Avaustinet did not introduce Christianity into 
England, as is so often thought, but restored it. After 

- the Romans left, the Angles ceemed to 
St. Lngustine did have destroyed nearly all the places of 
not Introduce’ Christian ‘worship, but the fire of 
Christianity into Christianity still smouldered in Eng. 
land, and far away its fitful gleams lit 
up many a humble hearth among the 

mountains of Wales. . 

It is certain that there were Christian churches in 
England long before Augustine came, because Beda 
said that Ethelbert gave Augustine and his people, on 
his con power to restore the churches. How, 
then, did it come about that they found these Christian 
churches only needing restoring? Was there an 


* In the “ History of the City of sercole aga Middle Ages.”— 


t 
st Anguaias, Ws oeobested 


Canterbury, about 600; not 
woo tatin Chcreh (died 400), 
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accidental Christian colon 
a British Christian Church 
_ Mr. Newel,* after examining various hypotheses, is 
inclined to trace British Christianity to a Gallican 


in Canterbury, or was there 
before the Saxons came P 


origin. Christianity was founded in these islands 
towards the close of the second and the beginning of 
the third centuries, and was probably brought from the 
Rhone Valley after the persecution of the year 177. 
Some of the persecuted Gallican Christians fled through 
Arles and Lyoust to Britain, “In default of genuine 
tradition;” writes Mr. Newel, “ respecting the origin of 
the British Church, tt appears most probable that the 
Christian missionaries came that way from the churches 
of the Rhone Valley to Britain.” 


Tuat Alfred never allowed the cakes to burn nor 
ventured into the Danish camp disguised as a minstrel 
needs hardly so much mention as the 


King Alfred enccuragement given to another 

did not Burn popular fable—to wit, that “he passed 

the Cakes, good laws.” Such an unqualified 

or Fass Good identity, taken from a ‘Students’ 
aws. 


History,” is a common sample of the 
proofs that prevailing mistakes are 
largely due not so much to the inability of candidates 
to obtain honours at their examination as to inadequate 
text-books. 

It is worth noting here that the Oxford Local 
Examiners in their Annual Report for 1894 found 
occasion to deplore similar information. The fact is, 
that as a legislator Alfred added nothing to existing laws, 
but simply revised those of his predecessors, keeping 
“those that seemed to him good,” rejecting “those that 
seemed to him not good,” and combining the former 
into a single code. 


Bor to return to the promise of successive order, the 
Battle of Hastings will first require our attention. 


ere the English were not protected 
The Battleof by a “palisade,’ and therefore the 


Hastings. advance and the feigned flight of the 
Norman infantry were not for the 
breaking down of this alleged palisade, but solely to 


tempt the English to break their ranks (see English 
Historical Review, May, 1894). id 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR does not owe his title of 
the “Conqueror” to this victory (1066). He was, in 
fact, not transformed into a 
The “conqueror” till some years later— 
“Conqueror's” not at least till all hopes of English 
Title. freedom had at last died in the 
surrender of Ely in 1071. Further, 
he was not even then a conqueror in the ordinary sense, 
for he came only to assert his rights bequeathed to him, 
as was the custom in those days, by Edward the 
Confessor. 


Tue dreadful chastisement following the Northern 
English resistance to the Normans in 1069, and 
repeated in every school book— 

‘‘ With fire and sword he (the Conqueror) 
took a revenge so terrible that from the 
Humber to the Tyne there stretched for 
almost a century a vast desolate waste 
unbroken ue the plough.”’ . 

—if we prefer Professor Freeman’s authority, turns 
out to be illusive. He says: 

“The revenge g:ew in the narratives of later writers into a 
pitiless laying waste of all Northern England, into a cloarance 
trom this region of every form of life. From this representation 
we mey withhold our belief till evidence sufficient to establish so 
comprehensive a crime be produced.”"—The Norman Conquest of 
Pana, 


THE Conqueror’s son Rufus—the greedy, the merciless, 


the irreligious, the hated oppressor of all classes—was 
not accidentally shot by an arrow from 


He did not 
Lay Northern 
England Waste. 


Rufus was not the bow of Walter 1. He was 
Shot by an assassinated. His body bore the 
Arrow. marks of three or four sword thrusts. 


Almost all the authorities of his time 
called Tyrrel the ‘‘ murderer,” and the fact that he 
immediately fled across sea is alone strong presumptive 
evidence. Some authorities are actually of opinion that 
his younger brother, Henry, who was in the New 
Forest at the time, was the instigator of the crime. 

The probable motives rest ae the combination of 
these facts: William Rufus had despoiled Henry; the 
Church and barons were suffering from his violent 
extortions, and longing for speedy relief; the eldest 
brother, Robert, the rightful heir, was opportunely 
away in the Crusades, and the haste with which Henry, 
on hearing the news, reached Winchester to seize the 
treasure, and put forward the lavish promises which 
alone ured him the crown (1100) certainly are 
inferentially serviceable to such an opinion. 

+ 

“So you've lost all your marbles, eh? Well, it serves 
you right. Boys always lose who pay on Sundays. 

“But how about the other feller who won all my 
marbles? ” 

———— 

Fonp Morner: “Henry, baby is getting too 
sensible for words. What do you think he said when I 
told him mother was coming to stay?” : 

Brute: “I should think he burst out crying and 
refused to be comforted.” 


RnIint RC ERSRRRIERaRRSTIEEET=a== Te 
° “A History of the Welsh Church,” by B. J, Newel, M.A. (Elliot 
+ One of the greatest centres of early Christianity. 


— Yes! I quite understand that, but—— 


NO LAUGHING MATTER. 


Krinp OLp GENTLEMAN (to small boy crying on the 
step): “ What is the matter, little hoy?” 

Small Boy: “I—p—pa—pa is putting down a 
c—c—arpet.” 

“And does that unpleasant task of your father's 
make you so sorry, then?” 

‘“N—n—no; p—pa—pa hit his thumb!” 

“Ah! Sympathy for your father’s pain. Is that 
what makes you weep ?” 

*N—no! Il—l—laughed!” 


ef ee 
THE *X* RAYS A FRAUD. ‘ 


THarT a “ little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” is a 
truth which has been impressed upon us ever since we 
were “ knee high.” 

Through not recognising this fact sufficiently,a French- 
man possessed of a modicum of scientific teaching has 
just fallen upon evil times and been arrested for obtain- 
ing money under false pretences. 

Having read that exposure to the powerful rays 
generated by the Réntgen apparatus caused people to 
become bald, he conceived the idea of applying its use 
to those unfortunate ladies whose capillary exuber- 
ances are the cause of much bitterness of spirit and 
gnashing of teeth. 

Accordingly he advertised in the usual way, “super: 
fluous hair removed without pain or the use of caustics.” 
A large number of women naturally flocked to the 
establishment he opened, and he took large fees from 
them before proceeding to work. Then he fitted up his 
batteries and turned the “ X” rays upon the upper lips 
and cheeks of his clients. Unfortunately, however, for 
this would-be scientist and benefactor of bymanity, he 
did not know that only in certain at present ill-under- 
stood cases do the rays act as depillatories. 

The beards of the ladies resembled the 
sage, immortalised by Thackeray, which, in spite of his 
efforts to remove it, “still hung behind him,” and 
refused to budge, despite the professor's charm. The 
wrathful owners of these unwelcome belongings are now 
endeavouring to recover their too previously parted with 
money. Ill-gotten’gains, we know. are soon spent, and 
in dinners and suppers, with libations of champagne, 

uaffed no doubt to the success of his enterprise, has 
their substance been wasted. 


ed Po 


A Cause For 1T.—‘ Why does this theatre Lave its 
orchestra concealed ?” 
“Why? Just wait until you hear it play.” 


—+1+>—__ 


I sNEAK across the street 80 wide, 

I wriggle, squirm, I rush, I glide; 

I take no chances, oh, so slim ; 

I trust to eye and nerve and timb; 

I rush to right, I gallop through, 
I’m here and there, I’m lost to view; 
My life, I know, hangs in the toas— 


Another plun Tam across ; 
Oh, give me pity, if you can— 
I’m just 

a 


r 
pe-des-tri-an. 


“Pearson's Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
438 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds d for any number of claims fo the catent 
of ret ot for one only. 


10 
COUPON TICKET. 
£1000 Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(To whom Notice o Claims, under the following conditions, mustbc sent 
within seven days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantce 
Cum)any, Limited, Act, 190. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the aLove Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person killed by an accident to the train in which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing mger (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it ia, with bine 
or her, signature, written in ink or pencil on the space provi 
below, which is the essence of this contract. 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the cou 
PROVIVED ALSO, that the said sum will 
sentatives of such 


This paper ma; 
a oni 
e 
n injured should death result from such accident 


within three calendar months thereafter. 
This Insurance holds for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the t of, and is subject to, the conditions o' 


q 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
pero aiedgirg chee se a ata ; 

hase of this ication é mit e 
wean yaunder Se, Mof the —" Apri of — can be seen atte 
office of this Ji OF @ said Co . No person can recover 
pager By wh pe Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 
Signature — pans 


grailedle tm, 0» Priday, November 61 watil Midnight, 
he from 5 Pe om Prin ods, (Ses cofwm By page 283.) 


pig-tail of the. 


Pabeor 9-5 Be 5s boa ee 


Hag 


A QUICK WITNESS. 


Councrt (examining witness) : “ You say you saw the 
shots fred? 

Witness : “ Yes, sir.” si 

you to the scene of the affray?” 

“When the first shot was fired I was about ten feet 

from the shooter.” 
. Well, now, tell the court where you were 

when the second shot was fired P” 
* peat paiprcianely toe ficabonil P 
“ ing approxi , how t) ‘ou Bay P” 
“Well, ib approriioated % half a mile.” ‘i a 


aoe tere 
A WANDERER ON THE TRACKLESS 
DEEP. 


Ons of the most remarkable derelicts in the histo 
of modern navigation met not long ago the fate whic 
sooner or later overtakes these menaces to the shipping 
of the world. She was a first-class oak ship, 
by her builders for fifteen years from the date of her 
completion in 1890. 

She was ged in the lumber trade, which in all 
probability furnishes more derelicts than all the other 
carrying trades put together. The lumber seems to 

ive a certain buoyanc(\to the vessels, and prevents 
on. sinking, even w. waterlogged. The Alma 
Cumminge, for that was her name, was wrecked in the 
last year, and had to be abandoned by her 
cap’ and crew. In the hope of preventing her being 
a source of danger to the other ships, the men set fire 
to her before they left her. The seas, however, put out 
the flames when reached the water-line. 

When she was sighted, a couple of days after she had 
been fired, some of the lumber was still smouldering. 
It. was this attracted notice to her. In the course of 


_ these forty-eight hours she had drifted some sixty miles. 


Two or three weeks later she was in encoun- 


about 1,300 miles. 
During April and May in the same year, she was 
ly seen on the aouthernly tack, and then nothing 
was heard of her until March of this year, when she was 
enconntered Lae captain of the British ship, Ormiston, 
over 1,000 mi 


bability, however, it was much greater, for she most 
ikely entangled in the weed of the 
Sea, and driftéd about in it from side to side, instead of 


distance between Liverpool and New York and back. 
The wonderful thing is that although they are fre- 
quently passed by stehmers, these derelicts seldom or 
never are run into, and, therefore, cause no damage, 
are considered a menace to the safety of 


81 BURGLARY CLAIMS HAVE 
BEEN PAID. 


Tzu 
Ocean Accibent & Guarantee Corporation, 


LIMITED, 
Head Offices: 40 to 44, MOORGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


COUPON COVERING LOSS OF £20 


BY BURGLARY OR HOUSEBREAKING. 


The Ocean Aecident and 
will pay the Householder of oe De wientog 


occupied pri hor 
ted Kingdom (the rateable val ft whi 
- jue of w righ pred 2 


——It will come with a bang! and a crash! and a boom! 
To brighten our homes and dispel winter’s gloom.—— 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 14, 1896. 


HE KNEW A THING OR TWO. 


Sie Cuanres Gavan Durry—a former Premier of 
the Australian colony of Victoria—was once made the 
object of a peculiar embarrassment. A man on a public 
occasion nted himself to Sir Charles, who been 
appoin' to some Peay omer office after a 
campaign in which there been questionable electoral 
practices. 

“TI suppose,” said Sir Charles, “that you are one of 
my supporters P” 

“Three of them,” answered the man, with a wink, that 
was impossible to misunderstand. 


No. 43. 


Just at the present nue beg 
Peace and War. campaigning is being carried on by 
ritteh- 8ol iers in more than one 
part of the world, our army comes in for a more than 
usual amount of appreciative attention, but when thin 
have quieted down again, it is more than bable 
that the soldier's existence will be more or less dis- 
as was the case shortly after the suppression 
of the Indian Mutiny, when some memorable lines were 
written by a British soldier on the walls of Delhi, which 
I think are well worthy of reproduction here. 
When war alarms and danger’s nigh, 
People on God and the soldier cry; | 
But, when wars are o’er and pore righted, 
God’s forgotten and the soldier slighted. 
There is a wonderful amount of truth in the above, it 
has always appeared to me. 


THE FINEST CYCLING FEAT EVER 
PERFORMED. 


So much is always being told to the detriment of the 
individual who rides a bicycle at a more or less scorch- 
ing rate, that it might be refreshing for most people to 
learn something in his favour. 

Among these heroes whose deeds only prose as 
celebrated is a man who should certainly be rescued 
for a moment from the oblivion in which brave acts are 
so frequently buried. He was taking his holjday 
bicycling, and was riding quietly along, when he heard 
the rapid patter of horses’ hoofs behind him. He 
wheeled to the roadside to let the animals pass, and as 
ty shot in front of him he saw that they had bolted. 
harn 


Messrs. CLowge, the music publishers, 
A Soldiers’ are, I learn, about to bring out a 
Song Book. soldiers’ song book for the comin: 
marching season at Aldershot an 
other home stations. 

I have already in these Notes taken occasion to point 
out the exhilarating effect music, in the shape of a 
lively tune played by the regimental band, bas on tired 
horses and men alike; but bandsmen themselves are 
liable to tire, and when fagged out, the music they 
evolve from their instruments is apt to have an effect 
the reverse of what is to bedesired. In the Continental 
armies, smaing when on the march, is heartily 
enco and the men step out all the better when 
joining in some spirited chorus. 

I can testify from personal experience that there is 
no lack of vocal talent in our army, but the répertoire 
of moet regiments is restricted to a few commonplace 
music-hall ditties. Messrs. Clowes’ idea is to improve 
upon this by isswing a book of spirited songs ending with 
rattling good choruses, and as they have invoked the 
assistance of the musical director of the Savoy 
Theatre, it is reasonable to hope their efforts will be 
successful. 


the light vehicle to which the spirited pair were 
essed sat a woman and a little girl. The former 
had lost control of the reins. 

Without a moment's hesitation, the man who had 
been quietly taking his ease made up his mind what to do. 

He must at costs overtake those horses. He 
bent over the handle-bar in a race in which perhaps 
om was riding against him on the retreating pair of 

Orges. 

In time he overtook the carriage and soon was level 
with the horses’ heads. So he rode for a moment. Then 
he grasped the handle-bar with one hand. With the 
other he seized the nearest rein. The animal, feeling the 
check, swerved for a moment. The bicyclist was pre- 

for this, and turned too. This terrified still more 
he woman and child sitting in the carriage. They 
moved in their places, giving the cyclist a peneniis 
of what was likely to happen. He shouted to them to 
sit still as they valued their lives. 

So little purchase did he have on the reins, that he 
was unable to do anything to check the horses. Ho 
determined therefore, on attempting a deed which 
threatened him with considerable danger, if not death, 
but demonstrated the hero blue-blood which flowed in 
his veins. He tightened his hold on the reins, and with 
a mighty effort rose on the cyele, which he kicked away, 
- the same time springing on the back of the nearest 

oree. 

By an almost i ig ear effort he managed to 
get astride. Carefully keeping his legs from being 

ised by the other horse, he was able to seize the 
reins, and gradually he succeeded in bringing the horses 
to a standstill, when the woman and child, who were 
loud in praise of hie heroism, were helped from the 
vehicle frightened but unhurt. 

Strange to say the horses were quite unhurt, as was 
the carriage. When he arrived at the place where he had 
dismounted from his cycle, he found that the machine 
had not sustained the least injury. 


THE question as to whether soldiers, 

The Plain Clothes when off duty and on long or short 
Question. leave, as the case may be, should be 
allowed to wear civilian clothes is one 

that often comes up for discussion, and many letters on 
the subject have from time to time reached me; none of 
them have, however, dealt with the subject in a 
reasonable, tem spirit, except the last to hand, 
harig a =niken in such i. straightforward —_ 
ven‘ ive greater portion it 

below. The wiliet a “Non-com. of man adel 


the - ee regulations 
non-com. officers are ger ee to wear civilian 
jon that an order was 


SOME COMING EVENTS. 
THE PUBLICATION OF : 


The Christmas Number of 


HO 


On December Sth. 


The Christmas Number of 
Bearson’g — 
"= Magazine. 


ON DECEMBER ist.—PRICE is. 
Leading Features -—4A Si 
° hudyard ipa 
4 MAGNIFICENT 
CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE, 
ons of 


tbyit. - 


Or the 15,290 troop horses and 
Current Topics c' rs belonging to our army, 3let 
and Events. March, 1896, no fewer then 601 were 
returned as being sixteen years old and 
upwards, which apeske well for the care our soldiers 
bestow upon their four-footed companions. 
Recruiting-Sergeant Cornelius, late 16th (Bedford- 
shire) Regiment, who enlisted in May, 1834, some years 
before Her Majesty ascended the Throne, and is now 80 
years old, is still actively emplo in the recruiting 
service at Woolwich. He is the oldest soldier now serv- 
ing, and his name has never been inscribed in the 
“ Defaulters’ Book.” “He recently received a medal for 
meritorious conduct, the decoration carrying with it an 
annuity of £10. 
i r i Tee ment of ao 99 for service is the pontoieening 
of the Malay Peninsular is about to be raised, and 
will be officered b ” British officers. 
Nailless horee- are being tried as an experiment 


Leading Features: 
A Handsome Coloured 
- - Plate - - 


PRICH THREEPENCE. 


The Christmas Number of 
77MELODY.-**| 


Ot December 1st. 


The Christmas Number of 
ot 
Pearson’, ew 


Leading Features: 


An original operetta for por- 
trayal in the drawing-room, 


in the Ith of the German army. A pattern is with four characters. Songs 
ial ai yal United Service Museum, White- and dances specially written by 


famous composers. 


succeed Lieut. Dan Godfrey as bandmaster of the Priee One Shilling. 


-_ 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 14, 1896. 


NEW SERIAL STORY. 


Briton or Boer? 


A TALE OF THE FIGHT FOR AFRICA. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 


Author of “Tae Anozt or THe Revowution,” “Orca 
: Romanorr,” “VALDAR THE Ort-Borny,” etc. 


ee Se 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
Victory aND Bap News. 

Tur approach of the men of the Leicestershire Rogimont 
and the Naval Brigade with their train of field artillery and 
machine-guns from the North caused, as may be well 
believed, as much satisfaction to General Carrington as it 
had caused disquiet to Groot Jan and his disgusted 
subordinates. 

In the half light of the carly morning everything had 
been in favour of the camp and its defenders, but now it 
was broad daylight, and the marksmanship of the Boers, 
ensconced as they would be among the stones of the kopjes, 
would soon put bayonet and cavalry charges out of the 
question. More than this: they might possibly be able, 
unless a Spee dislodged, to take up strong positions, 
defen by their Maxims and Gatlings, and hold them 
until artillery was brought up to shell the camp. Hence, 
as it would thus be necessary for the General to take the 
offensive at once, the addition to his fighting force was 
doubly welcome. 

A guard of honour, composed of Lancers, Hussars, and 
Cape Mounted Rifles, was at once sent out to receive them 
and bring them in, and at the same time the armoured 
train waa filled with men and sent down the line to 
co-operate with the batteries to the south, and keep the 
ro open. The Matabili Legion, with a detachment of 
troopers, was sent off to join the guard at the Lotsani 
Drift, storm Fort Elebi and blow it up; after which they 
were to work south-wostward round the hills, and d&cupy 
the road between Limonie and Shoshong. 

Hostilities were suspended while the reinforcements were 
entering the camp, but about half-an-hour later the Boers 
saw a very strange thing happen. 

There was a fresh breeze blowing from the north-east, 
and they had taken up their position among the hills 
about the road to the south-west. Presently the English 
began to fly kites from behind the earthworks, and several 


great equare rose into the air and came towards them 
wath ckages of something hanging where the tails should 
ave is 

The Boers watched them with uneasy apprehension, and 
p. ently they began to fire at them, of course, without the 
sh, htest effect, and at length the nearest of them stopped 
rigy § over their heads. 

TXyy saw it give a little jerk and then jump up. The 
same instant the package parted from it and fell amongst 
them. Thoso who escaped saw o blinding flash, heard a 
sharp, stunning roar, and felt the ground shake beneath 
their feet. The rocks split asunder, and flew far and wide 
from the focus of the explosion, and the air was poisoned 
witha choking, deadly Then came another shock and 
another, and then a storm of shot and shell from the 
entrenchments and the crows’-nesta, and where each shell 
burst, the deadly fumes of the exploding mélinite followed 
the shell-splinters and fragments of ,and killed where 
they had spared. 

Those of the Boers who kept their heads tried to reply 
with their Maxims and Gatlings, but the moment theso 
showed their positions seven and twelve-pounder shells 
began bi about them, and then came the last act of 
the brief and bloody drama. While the shells from over a 
score of gone were still raining on the kopjes, the Boers saw 
three columns of foot file rapidly out of the eastern, 
southern, and western gates of the camp. They saw the 
newly-risen sun ing upon hundreds of bayonets, and as 
the columns out and came on at the double for the 
kopjes, they flung themselves down and began to shoot for 
all boon Ade worth, and many a brave fellow bit the dust 

ore the space was passed. 

The Bluejackets reached the cover first. Then with a 
rousing cheer they went up the slopes like cats, and in a 
few moments more the Boers saw the deadly bayoncts 
flashing among the stones and trees. Then suddenly the 
shell-fire and bullet and cold steel began to do 
their work. It was shoot and etab, stab and shoot for 
cbout five wild minutes as the three columns—the Blue- 
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pokats: the Leicestershire men, and the Ca Rifles— 
‘ought their way up in a series of rushes which left the 
Boers but little time either to load or take aim. 

The moment the bayonets had got within striking 


distance the fight was virtva'ly over. The Boers had 
none, and could not have used them if they had had them; 
but they speedily learnt what terrible weapons they are in 
British hands. 

For a while they fought with stubborn heroism, with 
their backs to the rocks, loading and firing till they were 
shot down or stabbed; but in the end they lost heart, gnd 
flung away their rifles and ran. It was Amajuba over 
again, but the other way about. 

The triumphant British chased them over the hills and 
down the southern slopes, and there they found the armoured 
train and the battery waiting for them. As they fled down 
in cor masses into the open with the lines of pitiless 
steel behind them, the guns on the train opened on them, 
and from behind the train troop after troop of cavalry— 
the Hussars, Lancers, Mounted Police, and troops of the 
old Buluwayo Field Force—which had come through by 
the road, swung out at a quick trot and streamed across 
the road, cutting off all hope of retreat to their base in the 
south. 

Captain Eloff and a few others of the bolder spirits, 
including Groot Jan himself, seeing that all was lost, put 
themselves at the head of those of their men who were still 
able to ride and fight, and made one desperate charge for 
freedom. But they had first to ride through a witherin 
storm of death from the train, and when this stopped and 
the British Horse came eg in amongst them scarcely 
half of them were left for the sabres and lanceheads to do 
their work upon. 

Groot Jan and the three other principal Boer leaders 
were flung wounded to the earth and taken prisoners, but 
once more Captain Eloff, almost by a miracle, and aided no 
doubt by his own strength and courage, fought his way 
through with about a score of his men, and four days later 
reached Nijlstroom with the tidings of disaster. 

The other survivors surren: unconditionally, seeing 
that there was nothing else to do. All but the] were 
deprived of their arms, given three days’ provisions from 
their own stores and told to be off across the border. 
General sale did not carry out his threat to hang 
Commandant Cronje, as he considered he was sufficiently 
punished by being forced, as he had been, to ride out from 
the camp at the head of the disguised prisoners in order to 
draw the first fire of the attacking force, but having 
recaptured him, he kept him close prisoner with the other 
leaders and took him into Shoshong, which surrendered 
without oe | a shot, in avery different state to that in 
which he had hoped to return to it. 

Somewhat to Major Bryan’s disgust the fight was all over 
when he got back, but Mafeking and Fourteen Streams and 
Kimberley were ahead, and he consoled himself and his 
dusky warriors with the promise of plenty of exciting work 
there. 

Mafeking, lying unprotected on the open veld, surrendered 
promptly to superior artillery force a week later and the 
Union Jack was once more hoisted on the flagstaff over the 
old fort in place of the rebel Vierkleur. The linesouth had 
been kept intact by the Boers for their own purposes, and 
so General Carrington’s little army was able to make ees 
time down to Fourteen Streams; but here his long 
victorious march of over a thousand miles was brought to a 
tem stop. 

Tha acoourel train, which formed the advanced guard, 
supported by strong bodies of mounted scouts on either side 
of the line, reached the town on the north bank of the Vaal 
on the afternoon of the fourth of February to find the 
Vierkleur floating above it and the town and bridge in 
possession of a strong body of Transvaal Boers. This the 
General expected, as his prisoners had told him of the 
intended movements of the three columns. 

The bridge was still intact, for the Boers had confidently 
expected a very different issue to the expedition to the 
North, otherwise they would have blown it up long ago. 
The question now was how to get over before it was blown 
up or, better still, prevent the Boers blowing it up at all. 
Captain Murray, who was in comman d of the train, grasped 
the situation instanter, and knowing that he had the full 
confidence of his commanding officer, took the-matter into 
his own hands and decided the question for himself. _ 

He dropped a man to tell the scouts what he was going 
to do, clapped on fall steam, ordered his men to the guns 
and rushed at full speed through the town and across the 
thirteen-hundred-foot bridge, away on both sides of 
him as fast as his guns could be loaded and fired. Once on 
the other side of the river he pulled up, backed to the bridge, 
and kept watch and ward over it. The moment anyone 
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-: Large it, he took it for granted that his object was to 
blow it up, and a hailstorm of bullets swept across and 
settled the matter out of hand. 

Meanwhile the scou oped back with the news. Tho 
British artillery train pht on steam and ran up to within 
range of the town. Then under a heavy fire of field-pieces, 
Hotchkisses and Gatlings from the enemy, the guns wero 
unloaded with admirable coolness and celerity and dragged 
off to some rising ground lying to the east of the line which 
commanded the station, town, and bridge. Here they were 
rapidly got into position, ammunition was brought up, and 
in a couple of minutes more the miélinite shells 
pene about the hastily-constructed batteries of the 

rs. 

Meanwhile, from the other side of tho river, Captain 
Murray kept hammering away with his Maxim-Nordenfelt 
three-pounders. This kept the Boer garrison sufficiently 
busy until the remainder of the force had come up. By 
this time it was getting dusk, and the light was growing 
very bad for rifle shooting. 

General Carrington knew that if Kimberley had not 
surrendered to an overwhelmingly superior force, it must at 
the very best be closely invested. There was not an hour 
to lose; the town must be taken with a rush if he hoped to 
get his force across the bridge, and so, while the guns were 
raining a storm of shot and shell and bullets upon it, he 
detrained his whole force and took them under cover of the 
artillery fire up to within charging distance. 

A thousand or 80 of the Boers on horseback had now got 
out of the town and were wheeling round on the right 
flank. He detached a party of ‘hinsinckets with two 
Maxirts to occupy a little eminence to the right of the lino 
with orders to open fire as soon as the guns were in position. 
The moment the Maxims spoke the Hussars, Lancers, and 
Cape Mounted Rifles were ordered to charge. 

As they neared the line of fire the storm of bullets, which 
had already thrown the Boers into something like confu- 
sion, pi i and the three troops raced away neck and 
neck and burst almost at the same moment, shouting and 
laughing and hurrahing, upon the straggling line of Boers, 
rolling them over, cutting them down, and riding through 
and through them with that irresistible impact which no 
troops on earth have yet been found able to withstand. 

Simultaneously with the cavalry charge the Leicester- 
shire Regiment, the Bluejackete, a company of Cape Boys 
and one of white Infantry were advancing steadily under 
cover of the artillery fire and the fast-growing darkness into 
the town. Then the bugles rang out and the artillery fire 


ceased, to be succeeded by the rattle of eae ge | 

volleys, mingled with the deep-toned hurrahs which tol 

al the Briton had got within charging distance of the 
joer. 

Within half-an-hour the streets were cleared by the rush 
of the irresistible bayonets, the Vierkleur flag came down 
with a run and the white flag went up in place of it. 

While this was going on, Captain Murray, divining that 
his share of the capture of Fcurteen Streams had been done 
had felt himself at liberty to turn his attention to a party 
of some five hundred Boers who had ridden out of 
Warrenton, a village to the south of the Vaal River, to 
learn what was going on. It didn't take him long to teach 
them. He ceased firing and let them come to within a 
hundred and fifty yards of the train in the dusk. Then he 
let go, and within the space of a couple of minutes all that 
remained of them were a few scattered horsemen galloping 
for their lives out of range. 

The moment the white flag had gone up General 
Carrington bad ridden in and taken ion. The first 
thing he learnt was that Kimberley been carried by 
storm a week before, after a desperate and heroic resistance 

inst over- 
whelming odds, 
and that the 
townand district 
were held by a 
force of quite 
eight thousand 
Free State Boers, 
who had left 
half their num- 
ber entrenchei . 
in it amply pro- §, 
vided with artil- 
lery, while the 
rest had gone on 
down the line to 
join the Cape 
rebels in an 
assault on De 
Aar. 

Very little 
thought sufficed 
to convince him 
that it would be 
absolutely hopeless for him to attempt to retrieve this 
disaster—the greatest which had as yct befallen the British 
arms in South Africa—with the force that he had at his dis- 

sal. To advance on Kimberley would be to court certain 
Saat and possible annihilation, and this was not to be 
thought of for n moment, for he knew how miserably 


‘inadequate the British forces in South Africa were, and 


rightly felt that it was his duty not to risk a single man 
without a definite prospect of advantage. 

He found that a telegram had already been sent to Kim- 
berley announcing the approach of a hostile force, and so he 
immediately supplemented this with another to the effect 
that the said force had been beaten off with great loss, and 
that all was safe, after which he sent orders to Captain 
Murray to destroy the telegraph station at Warrenton, and 
cut the wires. The next thing to do was to get his trains, 
artillery, and men across the bridge, and this was accom- 
plished without opposition or difficulty. 

Meanwhile he had been taking council with himself and 
the heads of his staff. The result of this conference 
was one of thoee bold decisions which again and again havo 


—So you said before; but what I should like to know—— 


~~» weer. soe Oe we mie 


ee PEARSON'S - WEEKS: oo yee ae 


turned the fortune of war in the face of the most adverse territory. On all other sides were enemies thirsting for 
circumstances. 


ce British blood and hungering for British wealth. The 
He took every horse, mule, and bullock that he could find | moment it was known that the wires were cut and the line 
in Fourteen Streams and Warrenton, together with every 


preparations were made for the long-expected 
waggon and four-wheeled aoe eg that he could lay his | attack. 
hands on, and that night @ forced march of thirty 


About ten o'clock at night a small party of mounted 
miles, of course with the assistance of his trains, down to rs, carrying a white flag of trace, rode up the old De 
point on the railway about twelve miles from Kimberley | Beers Road from the Tcoution of Dorstfontein to a 
and twenty-five from Boshof, the nearest town and tele- | barricade which had been erected on a railway bridge, and, 
graph station across the Free State border, and the only | in answer to the challenge of the guard, their leader 
connecting link between Kimberley and the capital. presented a letter whic he said he had brought from the 

There he detrained his men and guns and stores in the | Commandant of the Free State force at Boshsof, and 
gre of the early morning, loaded the latter up on the | peremptorily demanded an answer. 
and mule waggons that he had taken, inspanned The letter was at once sent to the Mayor who, with 
his cattle, and, to the surprise and delight uf his men, issued | the resident directors and the Secretary of De Beers, 
orders for an immediate march on Hoshof and Bloemfon- 


advised by Lieutenant-Colonels C. F. B. Woollaston, of the 
Diamond Fields Horse, and D. Harris, of the Kimberley 
Rifles, constituted the Committee of Defence. 

It was to tho effect that three columns of three thousand 
men each, with artillery and machine-guns, were advancing 
on Kimberley from the north, south, and east, and would 
arrive by midnight within range of the town. If by that 
time Kimberley was surrendered and acceptable security 
givon for the payment of an indemnity of three millions 
sterling, the town would be spared and private property 
respected, although it would thenceforward be considered as 
part of the Free State territory. Failing compliance with 
theze two conditions, the town would be bombarded and 
carried by assault. This was signed “ Adrian Du Plessis, 
nc la of the Western Division of the Free State 
‘orces.” 

Such men as those who held Kimberley could only return 
one answer to such a mossaze. Commandant Du Plessis was 
told in so many words that Kimberley was a portion of the 
Queen’s dominions, and would remain so as long as there 
wag a cartridge in the place or a@ man to fireit. After this 
the City of Diamonds prepared for the worst. 

Scouting parties of the Diamond Fields Horse wero 
immediately thrown out up and down the line and towards 
Beaconsfield and Bultfontein. These returned within an 
hour with the news that the Boers were massing in force 
all round and evidently had formidable artillery trains with 
them. All the women and children had been removed to 
Barkly West, on the north bank of the Vaal, twenty-one 
miles away to the north-west, during the preceding week, 
with the exception of the Narazeth Home sisters and about 
a hundred other ladies who had resolved to stay and nurse 
the wounded. 

The tactics of the Boers in making the ultimatum expire 
at midnight were clearly apparent. No one knew better than 
they did how poor Kimberley was in men and means of 
defence. They knew, too, that in a town so largely con- 
structed of wood they could soon create a potent ally who 
would work well for them within the line of defences. 

As the clock of the Court House in Market Square struck 
twelve, a dozen flashes of pale flame leapt out of the dark- 
ness of the eastern horizon, followed by a roll of thunder, 
telling that the bombardment had begun. A dozen shells 
dropped and burst in as many different portions of the town. 
To reply to it the defenders had only two seven-pounders, 
which had been mounted on the high ground by the main 
shafts of the Kimberley and De Beers mines. 

The one on the De Beers mine commenced to shell the 
woods of the vi of Kenilworth, which the column from 
the Transvaal occupied without resistance since no men 
could be spared to defend it, while the one on the Kimberley 
mine was trained on a battery which had been ostablished 
to the north. This unequal artillery duel was kept up until 
daylight, and by that time Kimberley was blazing in a 
score of places while, of course, it was impossible to see 
what damage, if any, had been done by the defenders’ two 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
How tue Crry or Diamonps FEtt. 

Tue utterly unprotected condition of Kimberley, one of 
the wealthiest towns in the Empire, had long been an open 
scandal and a crying shame to the Cape Government and 
the Imperial authorities. 

moa ibe Ge the amount of the actual wealth and propert: 
comprised within the two or three square miles on which 
the town and diamond mines are situated reaches the 
immense figure of not less than a hundred millions sterling, 
and although they lie but a few miles from the frontiers of 
two ibly hostile peoples—one of which has been 
pant sen and semi-rebellious ever since the British 
Government has protected it in the session ®of its 
territory, and the other of which has always considered 
that the mines ought to be included within its own borders 
—it has never seemed to strike any responsible person that 
there is the slightest danger in leaving this precious little 
spot of ground at the mercy of the first enemy that might 
chooee to attack it. 

Here, as elsewhere, the scales only fell from the eyes of 
officialism when it was too late. As General Goodenough 
had informed Admiral Dale on board the Majestic, the great 
De Beers Company, which practically owns Kimberley and 
the surrounding neighbourhocd, had faced the emergencies 
of the situation in a splendidly businesslike fashion, and 
had done all that it could to atone for the criminal negli- 
gence of the authorities ; and yet their best had not, in the 
nature of the case, amounted to very much. 

The Directors had voted a war fund of a million out of 
their own sen, but there was hardly anything to buy 
with it. Rifles, field-pieces, machine-guns, and ammuni- 


powniers, which had been sent up by General Goodenough 
m Cape Town, with bie meee aay in the town, 

with a miserably insufficient supply of ammunition, formed 

the whole of the available artillery, : 

The Diamond Fields Horse and the Kimberley Rifles had 


kinds own re , from combina- 
tion rifle-and-shot to Lee-Metford sporting rifles. 
They numbered early these hundred, and this gave a total 
force of less than eleven hundred men with two small 
cannon and five machine-guns to defend what is, perhaps, 
the most valuable tract of land for its arca in the world. 


guns. 

the question ; to leave a meant to incur one of Meanwhile under cover of the shell-fire the three Boer 

ee ae to which the town could be e columns had beon closing in from the north, east, and the 
vital point was, in fact, the first one struck at. On | south, by Kenilworth, Dorstfontein, and Beaconsfield. The 


the night of the fifteenth of January five hundred Boers and 
a hun policemen from the Potchefstroom district, with 
two psi far under the command of Lieutenant 
Tossel the border, took Fourteen Streams and 
Warrenton, and blew up the pumping station, after which 
Kimberley had to depend the impure and sometimes 
half water from the mines. 


defenders, outnumbered nearly ten to one, had so far been 
able to do nothing but keep such watch as was possible on the 
movement of the enemy and wait for daylight. To have 
gone out into the darkness against a foe of immensely 
superior, though unknown, strength would have been to 
court destruction in detail, and so, ardently as they longed 
for a brush with the enemy, prudence forced them to keep 

niet behind theix icades and entrenchments until 
pa could use their scanty ammunition with the best 
effect. 

Just about dawn three bodies of mounted Boers, number- 
ing each about a thousand men, made simultaneous rushes. 
One came from the north by the way of the Transvaal 
Road, the other from Dorstfontein by the Old De Beers 
Road, which crosses the railway by a broad iron bridge, and 
the third along tho line of the Beaconsfield tram-line at the 
end of the Du Toits Pan Road. 

Attacks from these directions had been anticipated. 
Du Toits Pan Rosd and the railway bridge were strongly 
barricaded. In the centre of each barricade was a Maxim, 


forming the 

Mayor that, in ESS 
uence of |: 

the momentarily |. 


of is age broom. 
Dutch in the Their leaders tried in vain to rally them, neither men 
uno toriiees nor horses could be persuaded to face the withering bullet- 


The Boers Lad got in hetween the high fences of barbed 
wire which wall off the sections and iting floors, and 
many of their horses, maddened by the bullet wound:, 
swerved up against these, lacerating themselves and their 
riders and throwing the whole column into confusion, ‘I').. 
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f lantry which 
showed un- 
" mistakably 
how the fight 
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gone had the 
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The repulse of the four attacks, which had been incant as 
surprises, brought about a complete change in the ticties 
of the Boors. ‘They saw that the men of Kimberley meant: 


to keep thei 


r word, so they fell back on their batteries, of 


which they now had four of four guns each in position, one 


to the north 


on the débris heap at the extreme north of th: 


Kimberley Depositing Floors, one under cover of the trees 
at Kenilworth, and two on the high ground toward: 


Beaconsfield. 
dozen Maxi 
positions of 


In addition to these they had at least a 
ms and Maxim-Nordenfelts in different 
’vantage with which they were able to sweep 


the streets from end to end. 

The cannonade now began again with redoubled vigour ; 
hundreds of seven and twelve-pound shells and torrents of 
Maxim bullets were poured upon the devoted town, while 
thousands of mounted men manceuvred all round the out- 
skirts, keeping well out of reach and range, but realy to 
concentrate instantly upon any point at which the defenders 
might attempt to cut their way out and make a dash for the 


south. 


Such tactics unfortunately could have but one result. The 
Boer supply of ammunition was practically inexhaustible, 
while that of the defenders was steadily approaching the 
vanishing point, in spite of its being used with the utmost 
care. Added to this, building after building was reduced 
to ruins by the exploding shells, and conflagration after 


conflagration 


broke out and spread from house to house 


with fearful rapidity. 


The head- 


works of the mines were battered to splinters, 


and after four hours’ continuous firing, both soven-pounders 
were dismounted and dieabled after seventy-five rounds had 
been fired from each of them, and the Jast shellin Kimberley 
had been fired from the De Beers Mine against the Bocr 
battery at Kenilworth. But so far, not a Boer had yet set 
foot in Kimberley. The weill-served Maxims, and the 
desperate valour of its handful of defenders, had put the 
penalty of sudden death on every attempt to do so. 

In the intervals of the bombardments, rush after rush 
had been made by the Boers, maddened as they were 


by the 


resistance, and h ring for the rich 


booty which they believed the City of Diamonds to contain, 
but every one had been ped and hurled back, first by 
the sweeping storms of and then by the desperatu 
charges of horse and foot. 


But at last 


the inevitable came. The Boers saw that the 


Maxims were being fired more and more slowly and at 
shorter ranges as each succeeding rush took place. Then 
one by one they became silent altogether, and the exultant 
assailants closed in from all sides, certain that now the lon; 


coveted boo’ 


was within their grasp. 


The defenders, now reduced to some six hundred smoke- 


grimed and 


weary men, nearly every one of whom wis 


wounded, retreated, still fighting stubbornly and giving 
back shot for shot to the kat Place, above which tlhe 
Union Jack still floated from the flagstaff on the tower of 
the Court House. 


At length, 


when the Loyalists were completely hemmed 


in, Maxims were drawn up to the four corners of the squaro 
at the ends of Main Street, Southey Street, Knight Strect, 
and Old De Beers Road, and the two Boer Commandants 


called upon 


Colonel Woollaston and Colonel Harris to 


surrender unconditionally and haul the flag down under 
penalty of annihilation. 


They were 
unexpected. 


answered in a fashion as strange as it was 
The two Colonels sheathed their swords 


er, and the bugles sang out from the midst of the 
square. Instantly every rifle-butt ped to the ground 
and every man stood to attention. ile the Boers were 
wondering whether this meant surrender or the defiance of 
d 


lespair valine the ground tremble under their feet. ‘Then 
ad 


: the bowels of 
rumbling roar as eo ee . Legh eee 


burst up from the shafts of the two great mines, followed 


clouds of earth and débris, and in the midst of 


“Now you can take Kimberley, or what's left of it, and 
find 


uu wont 


undred feet underground. The te are at your service 
nOAnd so fell the City of Diamonds, taken at a cost of 


nearly three 
‘was a waste 


thousand lives, but only surrendered when it 
ruins, 


of worthless 
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THE LITTLE OLD SHOE. 


Ir is only a tiny shoe 
That she touches with tender care 
A ans an bit of a thing 
That a baby used to wear, 
And she gently raises it to her lips, 
And lovingly holds it there. 
It td biel and fae and old, 
at it brings up the happy past; 
She sadly sighs as she thinks of the joys 
That were too sweet to last. 
In fancy she sees a little child, 
As it bols upon the floor ; 
An elf-like creature with golded hair 
Is cooing a baby song once more, 
And a tear drops down on the tiny shoe 
That the beautiful dream-child wore. 


« Ah, well!” she sighs to herself, 
“Tis, alas! the will of the Fates; 

I used to be able to wear this shoe, 
But now I take number eights.” 


—_—_——~ fe 


He Asked Too Much.—The waiter accidentally 
pushed the elbow of the man eating breakfast in the 
restaurant. 

+ The morsel that he was about to consume fell to the 
round. 

e The next moment h° gave a startled cry and turned 

deathly pale. 

\ All was confusion. 

The proprietor and the occupants of the other tables 
Gannad up and rushed to his assistance. 

His face had assumed a bluish hue, which was quick] 
followed by a greenish colour, and then by a purplis 
tinge. 

- The case looked serious, for he was evidently 


apoplectic. - 
Finally, to the relief of all, he was resuscitated. 
All demanded an explanation. 


“Tam subject to heart disease,” he at length ex- 
claimed, “and any severe shock is likely to kill me. It’s 
a wonder I'm alive to tell the tale.” 

“ What tale?” they asked eagerly. 

“Gracious, gentlemen!” he replied, as his cheeks 
blanched at the recollection, “ you'll hardly believe me, 
but I swear on my oath that when the waiter knocked 
that piece of bread and butter out of my hand it fell to 
the ground with the buttered side up!” 

The others surveyed him pityingly. 

“Something has affected his brain,” they whispered 
one,to the other. “Such a thing is unheard of. It could 
never have happened.” 

One by one they drew away, and left him alone. 


> fe 


The Flight of a Hat.—A perfect gale was blowing. 
It roared through the square and plunged into the streets 
beyond, like the narrowed current of a stream pouring 
from a whirlpool into a mountain gorge. 

Men were cautiously hanging to their hats, and women 
frantically etruggling with their skirts. Storms of dirt 
beat against the windows, and pedestrians bent forward 
and held their breath, as they met the stinging, dust- 
laden guste. 

Suddenly something white whirled up against the 
Nelson Column. Higher and higher it rose—ten, 


omy, thirty feet. Then it hovered for a momgpt like 
i i and made a swift, slanting flight into the 
rand. 


It was a brand new straw hat—one of those that ripen 
suddenly at the dawn of the morn, and fall on the 
bargain counter half-an-hour later. . 

People on both sides of the street stopped to watch its 
glimmering flight. It struck in the centre of the road- 
may made a low, skimming bound of fifty feet or more, 
and then settled into a scorching gait. 

' A man nearly a hundred away saw it poring. 

and ran into the street to intercept it. With feet ou 

spread, knees hu together and extended arms, he 

stood waiting. e flying hat struck him about mid- 

ships, bounded breast-high and flashed over his shoulder 
fore he had time to formulate a single expletive. 

By the time he had turned sheepishly round to see 
What had become of the fugitive, it was already a 
bobbing speck in the distance. 

Then a transverse current of air caught it, and it 
swerved to the pavement. Three or four pte dodged 
it with little feminine shrieks. 

hen another man essayed to stop it, but just as he 
was bending forfard to lay triumphant hands upon it, 
the evasive ie dodged with lightning rapidity and went 
bowling down the gutter. 

In the dim distance a bareheaded citizen laboured in 

ursuit. His breath and strength were well-nigh spent, 
te still he kept pr rage | on, shouting and gesticula- 
ing. The mania of the hat-chaser possessed him. 
bi He could not stop, though Nature and reason urged 
pee oe as he could keep his fying property 
’ vanic action of legs, arms, an 
lungs must onan ™= 


—This is awful! 


-_ 
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At last two men planted themeelves abreast in the 
ath of the whirling hat. Surely thus far, and no 
arther, it might come! The hat chaser paused, with all 

his anxious soul shining in his beaded face. 

Like un arrow the hat darted upon the two obstruc- 
tionists. There was 1 moment's wavering on their part, 
a slight change of position—and between them it 
flashed. 

But the wirier of the two men was not to be thus 
baulked. With the speed of a sprinter he pursued, and 
finally, making a tremendous spurt, got abreast of the 
hat, and stood on it with both feet. 

Five minutes later the perspiring owner arrived. He 
took his hat, now a crushed and shapeless mass, from 
the hand of its captor, and gazed darkly upon it. Fora 
minute exhausted nature forbade speech. 

Then the man hissed, with sibilant rage and 
disgust : 

eon you! If you were a goat, I’d make you 
eat it!” 

ste 


Sundries.—His rich father had given him the 
bicycle—turned it over to him as a gift, pure and 
simple, and it had consequently not cost him a 


nny. 

It was not that the young fellow was poor. 

His father was a miillioaeies, and it delighted the old 
man to equip the Loy with all the luxuries and costly 
accessories of modern life. 

And he had made his son an allowance of £5,000 a 

ear. 

At last he had given the young man a bicycle and 
told him to go ahead. 

And the young man did. 

But something happened. 

The father, going to the office one morning, was 
informed by his white-faced confidential clerk that he 
was ruined. 

He was told that the son had drawn on him for the 
whole assets of his father's entire wealth. 

Choked with emotion, he summoned his child to him 
and asked why thus, or words to that effect. 

The boy replied : 

“ Father, cannot tell a lie! 
bicycle!” 

did, my son; but why—why have you ruined 
me?” 

“Father, it was for sundry reasons!” 

‘Twas even 80. 

The bell, lamp, tyres, cement, inflator, tool-box, and 
the million odd sundries so absolutely indispensable to 
any decent kind of a bicycle, had done the fatal deed. 


You gave me a 


Wuen Sue Smies. 

Like dew on the blushing June roses, 
And as soft as the dawn of the day, 

Is the look that my loved one discloses 
When she wished to have her own way. 

If the song that I sing but expresses 
One what her sweet smile will do, 

You can guess that a hat or a dress is 
The object my love bas in view. 

When, like dew on the blushing June roses, 
And as soft as the dawn of the day, 

Is her look as my loved one proposes 
That she simply will have her own way. 


—~-  =—_—_. 


“WELL, Ben, and how do you like the new rector ?” 

“ Well, miss, ’e ain’t bad; but I don’t know, somehow 
’e don't seem to bamboozle and confound the judgment 
as t’ould rector used to.” 

_ ~~ jo 

Miss KEEDIcK: “ Ethel can’t be after money. She 
has broken her engagement with that wealthy 
plumber.” . ; 

Miss Fosdick: “Don’t be too sure. She jilted him 
for a man who owns a bicycle repairing shop.’ 


ee 


We Will Tell You What Yoa Are. 
E OMICS 


O amuse and at the same time to interest our 
iy readers we have retained the services of the 
‘\? most expert graphologist of the prosent day, 
and even those who do not believe in the art will 
soon find themselves convinced if they care to send 
along a specimen of their handwriting upon an 
unruled sheet of paper with their usual signature and 
full address. From this their characters will be told. 
These characters will not necessarily be flattering. 
They will be bare statements of the truth. In each 
case six stamps and a stamped and addressed 
envelope must be inclosed. All letters should be 
marked “ GrarHotoatsr,” and forwarded to 
Lg EKLY ” BUILDING, Henrietta Street, 
cea = 7 LONDON, W.C. ° - 
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FACTS, 


FOOTBALL was a crime in England during the reign 
of Henry VIII. 


THE Chinese I (i) can be pronounced 145 different 
ways, each with a different meaning. 


THE telegraph messengers in populous French towns 
use bicycles for the distribution of their telegrams. 


Banana juice makes a first-claes indelible ink. A 
spk on a white shirt from an over-ripe banana is marked 
or ever. 


A PapistAn is on trial for manslaughter, because his 
dog bit a pedestrian, causing the latter's death from 
hydrophobia. 

THE woman tennis champion of New Zealand has but 
one hand, and that is the left one; but she can serve a 
ball that is exceedingly difficult to return. 


Tue farther north the more injurious to the humana 
system is the use of coffee. Greenlanders have found it 
necessary to prohibit its use by the young. 

HencerortH the Ameer of Afghanistan is to be 
known as the “ Light of the World.” His Majesty is 
having a gold coin struck to commemo :‘e his new 
dignity. 

Russian thieves and burglars believe that if they 
enter a house for the purpose of theft and carry with 
them a candle made of a murdered man’s fat, they are 
certain to be undiscovered. 


A RELIGIOUS sect at Orissa, in the Bengal Presidency, 
worships Queen Victoria as their chief divinity. It has 
been discovered that she is also an object of worehip in 
one of the temples at Toomloong, in Tibet. 


A GERMAN physician says that Stanley owes the fact 
that he has survived the most dangerous of his African 
trips to his having submitted five times to a transfusion 
of African bl into his veins, which is believed in 
Africa to be a great aid to acclimatisation. 

Ir costs money to hunt on the Emperor William’s 
African game ee First there is a retaining fee 
or license of £50, with which the hunter must provide 
himeelf before he sets foot in the jungle. Then if he 
shoots an elephant the privilege costa him £10, andeach 
succeeding one £25 more. 


Mason ARABELLA MAcOMBER RBYNOLDS is the 
only woman who was ever commissiéned regularly in 
the United States Army. She has on more than one 
occasion distinguished herself in action, and now lives in 
a quiet little town on the Pacific coast, where she is 
known as Major Belle Reynolds. 


A BroussE1s firm has just accepted a contract for the 
establishment of a telegraph system throughout 
Abyssinia. Each telegraph station is to be furnished 
Se pi oa and the more important are to be con- 
nected with the residence of the Emperor Menelek, so as 
to enable him to keep, if not an eye, at any rate, an eur 
upon his dusky subjects. 


THERE are 300 natives of India now residing in Great 
Britain, mostly for the purposes of study. Cambri 
seems more attractive to them than Oxford; but the 
majority are in London, reading for the bar. Out of a 
dozen Baroda students, two are Pate agriculture, 
one music, one engineering, one ing, one watch- 
making, one cabinet-making, and one pottery. 


INSURANCE against non-employment is an accom- 
plished fact in Germany. orking-men who have 
resided two years in the city of Cologne, and are over 
eighteen years of age, can join the society. The sub- 
scription is threepence a week. If no employment can 
be procured for‘a member during the dull season half. 
a-crown per day is paid to him if married, one-and- 
sevenpence if single. 


THE duration of sunshine in the various countries of 
Europe was recently discussed at a scientific meeting in 
Berlin. It was shown that Spain stands at the neal of 
the list, having, on the average, three thousand hours 
of sunshine per year, while Italy has twenty-three 
hundred hours, Germany seventeen hundred hours, and 
England fourteen hundred hours. Madrid has almost 
three times as much sunshine as London. 


THE Queen, when she leaves Windsor for Balmora), 
is provided with about a dozen copies of a sort of way- 
bill of her journey, which contains a list of all the 
people in the train, and the compartments in which they 
are, a complete time-table of the whole journey, and an 
explanation of the gradients, etc., prnsied in purple 
on silk. A further edition is distributed among the 
Queen’s attendants and the railway officials. 


I HEREBY CERTIFY that the premium in respect of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY £1,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE, and also of 
the BURGLARY AND HOUSEBREAKING INSURANCE, has been 

id up to November 25th, 1806, and that therefore every purchaser of 
PEAR ON’S WEEKLY 1 insured with this Company against Patal 
Railway Accident to the extent of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, wnder 
the conditions named in the coupon on page 279, and against Purpiers and 

un 


Housebreaking to the extent an der the conditions named in the coupon 
on page 280. 
General Manager for the 
Ocean ‘Accident and ‘ 
Guarantee Corporation 


What on earth are you driving at, anyway ?——= 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. No CuarcE 
WHATEVER 18 MADE. 

Uf any reader of Peanson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the editor of this paper, marking tho.envelope Parent. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
“ patents, who will put himself in communication with its 
sender. 


SS 


Cretan surgical instruments are being made of wood 
completely covered with a layer of nickel, electrically 
deposited. 


PaRIsIaw costumiers are now using a powder, recently 
invented, which, when applied to any material, by day 
produces a peculiarly soft mother-of-pearl effect, and in 
the dark emits rays of light. Rain does not ap to 
affect it. Lace treated in this way is particularly 
charming. 

Mz. Dicxrneon, of 216, Malpas Road, Brockley, has 
pat on the market a really capital little bicycle lock, the 
chief charm of which is its easy adjustment to any 
frame. By turning a key a bolt is shot out between the 
spokes of the large chain cog-wheel, and no power can 
tmove it short of breaking the machine. 


Cyciine on board an ocean liner in the early morning, 
before the crowd of passengers has turned out on deck, 
is becoming popular. d of machines being 
stored below, they are frequently kept in the state- 
rooms. The motion of the vessel makes riding delight- 
fal in an ordi sea, and those who have tried it say a 
spin on land is nothing to a spin on the ocean wave, as 

were. 


Someone in Germany, according to a recent account, 
argo to aS ot of which the framework is to 
made up of tubing, through which warm water 

is to be circulated in winter and cold water in summer, 


water pipes, affording heat and cooling surface exactly 
where theory tells us it should ba to give the most 
desirable results. 
Tus ordinary knife is nothing 
instrument of extreme torture 


gd or less arog 
. Ite one great forte lies 
. Mr. W. J. Minter has placed on the 


obtained for Is. 6d. from the patentee at Guil 
Chambers, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


A New bicycle handle-bar has just been patented 
which, it is claimed, is a great improvement on anything 
hitherto placed on the market. Instead of having a 
bulge where the grip comes, it is made of tubing of 
exactly the sais diese eter as the bar itself. It is 
drilled with holes on the upper and lower surface, a 
corn which (oon signee pie me keeps 

steering a) ry and comfortable. In 
addition, the bat cat be bent into any shape that may 
be suitable at the moment. In this way the rider can 
change the position of his hands whenever he chooses, 
one = aac of his forearm, which ahee 
i y bei ept in one ition, especi 
in the case of youn mies. It is by ag anal. aulikaly 
that the new bar form a conspicuous and generall: 


used part of the make-up of the new machines for 1897, 


An American inventor is engaged on devising a 
folding theatre. This will be oe 


that it will 
collapse into the 
size of eb ordi- 
nary luggage 
vans, und thus 
can be easily 
carried about 
from place to 
place, and set up 
w ver oppor. 
wa punition of ~ 
veryt) in 
theatre ety be 
ing—the 


it meg and pack 


ing,.is as strong as any wall of belck tad Does oO 


come With « crash! and a bang! 
‘Twill brighten your homes an Gispel’winter’s’ gicom. 


PEOPLE WHO NEED INSURANCE 
MOST. 


“Great scheme,” he exclaimed enthusiastically 
“There's a mint of money in it; we can only get it 
started with the proper backing. And it’s something 
entirely new, too.’ 

“What are you talking about P” replied the man who 
always likes to throw cold water on everything. 

“A bicycle insurance scheme,” replied the enthusiast. 

“Chestnut!” exclaimed the other. “Not only a 
chestnut, but the worst kind of one.” 

“Oh, you don’t grasp the idea,” returned the 
enthusiast. .‘‘ My plan isn’t to insure bicycles or bicycle 
riders, but to insure pedestrians against both. They're 
the ones who stand most in need of insurance at 

resent.” 

“ Quite right,” admitted the other, “ but you'd have to 
make the rates so high as to be almost prohibitive, or 
else you'd lose money on the scheme.” 

And the enthusiast sighed, for he realised that it was 
even 80. 


————————~j72——___. 
HOW TO FIND A POLICEMAN. 


Twat a policeman is never at hand when he is 

wanted is a fact of such general observance that it is 

ractically becoming an axiom in the language, if it 
not been canonised at present into a proverb. 

Other countries would seem to suffer in exactly the 
same way as we do, and certainly this is not one of 
the things which they “manage better in France.” 
They have, however, gone one important step farther 
thnn we have, for they have recognised their failing in 
this respect, and, having recognised it, propose to act 
logically by putting into execution a scheme for its 
reform. 

The eminently epic plan of erectin 
various parts of t 


kiosks in 
e city for the accommodation of a 
policeman has been decided upon. A beginning will be 
made with seventy of these Taos In each of them a 
policeman will be placed, and at any hour of the day or 
night it will be poesible to find a guardian of the law at 
his post there. 

In the event of emergency he will communicate with 
the nearest police station by means of a telephone which 
is placed at his end for the purpose, and it will not be 
long before a gendarme arrives from headquarters at the 
spot where he is needed. 

At night, this policeman will be reinforced by a 
second, so that in the event of need no delay will be 
occasioned, as the second man will be held for the 
purpose of being dispatched at a moment's notice. 


—_—+#2____ 


His Quiet Days.—Mrs. Wigbald : “ No, my husband 
hasn’t done much for twenty-five years.” 
Mrs. Oldbrain: “Has he been an invalid all that 


time P” 
Mrs. Wigbald: “No, he's been a Government 
employé.” 
Sean Son de coed 


TICKLED. 
My swectheart is a student in a famous female colle 
And though I do not think she'll win particu 
renown 
In any special study, or be noted for her knowledge, 
I'm certain that she’s charming in her college cap and 


‘own ; 
That the costume’s fascinating there's no reason for 
concealing, 
I think my love more beautiful when in it she 


ap , 
But cs I steal a kiss from her how 
feelin 


When t he edges of her mortar-board are tickling my 
ears ! 


funny is the 


PENENIVvEs have been sent to the followi fifty poset 
for the best four-lined verses on “A Slum Child’s Ho! iday”’. 


E.; J.T. Hall, 25, East 
BR. ; 8. E. 


Hanley, Staffordshire; T. 1 itead Road, 
jecit arF hac Bin yeas Yeon y Ge dete tons 
cecent Road, Plamstesd, "Woolwich: ¢ Hobinson, Winder wecticn’ 
zt Carnforth: H.’ J. 8), Bow, E.; J. H 
Pickard, Bramley, Leeds ; Rev. W. Mantle, 8t. Michael's V: Devon: 
; Miss M. Christian, Al) House, Baliure Mount, 0. Mi. 
iss C. Macdonald, $3, Com! Btreet, D Park 
reet, Aston, Birmingham; T. 0. ng Street, Ww 
A. E. Jerrett, 63, Newt B basn ; T. Wilson 
Parry, ponlerenvs, ar Bakewell, erbyshire ; é , ner Eck 6 
ther! ; H. J. Ayliff, ‘amberwell Gro , 
109 Road, Ux = Coo 


Cot ai t, Monckton 
Hense, 2B raft) Heat J. Dugean, af Garyatort Avenue, Black- 


Moor Head, Creeii, ar. Wie a were y fait, 
Bras cs ge aren Me Pt 
Were’ Ftd, ¢ faomge Cele Lay 
Fal i : 


aire 
18, 


es 


Squase, 


me now of. our Chris—next yoek. pesbape—mesawhile take my word for it— 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE, 


THE new peer, the Marquis of Granby, is one of t!:: 
handsomest men that ever sat in Parliament. 


THE Prince of Wales has the biggest post-bag of any 
f the Royalties, the usual number of letters being 51/1 
aday. Persons of every rank and station address hi::; 
upon the most trivial mattera. 


THE extreme of sonny be perhaps been reached 11; 
the Sultan of Morocco, He hasa narrow gauge railway 
running through all the rooms of his pelace, and travel: 
about on a sort of sleigh propelled by a little motor. 
The “line” ends at his fedroon. 

Tue Granp Doxe Pavt or Russia is so tall thi: 
no hotel bed is long enough for his comfort, and he h:.. 
one built in sections, which he carries with his lug::a-o 
everywhere. The bed is put up by a special mechanic, 
under the superintendence of the royal valet wherever 
the Grand Duke goes. 

THE ever youthful Sarah Bernhardt has anew hobby. 
It is pottery, and she describes her handiwork, from the 
fashioning of the ci gh yes heating of the oven, with 
the enthusiastic delight of a girl. Sculpture is the one 
thing of which she has made a serious study, and yet 
her pictures have frequently been hung in the Salon. 


THE young Duchess of Marlborough has a stranze 
taste in pets. At Blenheim she has set up a menazerie, 
in which are two ostriches, several eagles and vultures, 
and an ibis. The strangest member of the collection, 
however, is a garter snake that was purchased by thc 
Duchess on the banks of the Nile. dhe was not at all 
afraid of the snake, and it soon became tame enou-h to 
crawl towards her. Thus it became her favourite of il! 
the pets. 

Mrs. STANNARD, the author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” was 
once introduced to Sir Morell Mackenzie at a London 
entertainment by her writing name of “ Jobn Stranze 
Winter.” The doctor, who did not keep up with current 
fiction, looked somewhat dazed, and repeated the name 
wonderingly, whereupon the author remarked, “Oh, 
yes; I'm ‘Bootles’ Baby.’” Sir Morell retreated, 
marvelling still more, and, drawing a friend aside, con- 
fided to him “that he had just met a r demented 
lady, who was introduced as a man and thought herself 
a baby.” 

Kina HuMBERT was not so very long ago a deter- 
mined opponent of the bicycle. Two years back, when 
the Princess Letitia, Duchess d'Aosta, rode on a safety 
at Monza, the King was so scandalised that he ordered 
the royal Princess to her apartments in the Palace and 
then banished her from Court. The Princess, however, 
remained firm, and cycled with renewed ardour. She 
finally almost created a dynastic crisis by appearing ai 
Turin in rational costume. Eventually the King has 
been won over by this feminine pertinacity to more 
tolerant views, since his royal spouse is now an 
enthusiastic cyclist. 

Dr. PANKHURST, one of the agitators who has been 
warned by the Belgian police to abstain from addressing 
public meetings in Belgium, is a barrister, and, both in 
personal appearance and in his voice, appears to be the 

reverse of a revolutionist. An amusing story is 
told of him and of one of the judges before whom he 
was pleading. The judge ha: ed to be rather short- 
sighted, and not seeing Dr. Pankhurst, who was 
inning to address the jury, but hearing his slender 
voice, put on his spectacles and, leaning forward, said, 
much to the amusement of those who heard him : “ Mj 
good woman, you really must not address the Court. 


Dean Hots, who is himself a great horticulturist, 
being especially an authority on rose-growing, told 
rather a story at a horticultural conference at 
Chester the other day. He said he was paring a visit 
to one of the most beautiful ms in England during 
the absence of its owner. Meeting the head gardener 
he asked permission to make an inspection of the place. 
“My name is Hole,” he added. ‘“ Mr. Reynolds Hole? 
inquired the gardener. The Dean, replying in the affir- 
mative, was somewhat perplexed to see the gardener 
turn his back. His only momentary anxiety was, how- 
ever, immediately relieved on hearing the man shout in a 
ee but genial voice: “Set the fountains playin, 


M. Hecror Mator, the famous French novelist, is 
about to undertake a task from which most writers would 
shrink inalarm. it is nothing less than the publication 
of a key to his romances, all of which, according to his 
statements, are founded on events that actually took 
ai Many novelists, as all the world knows, have 

lone the same thing, for they one and all age that 
the strangest things in fiction are those which have becn 
taken directly from real life. The public is, no doubt, 
curious at the time of the publication of a famous novel 
as to the identity of the characters which live in the 
Pages of the of a favourite author. But, 
after the first fi of interest, who cares to be 


told who were the of the dramatis persone. 
The either lives or dies by reason of ite own intrinsic 
merit, The introduction of any bi ical interest in 


can no more 
interest in the work than the injecti 
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A NEGRO POET. 


A weeno poet is a sufficiently uncommon indivi 
to be the lion She London ee, a 

This poet is an American, and his name is Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. He has already published two 
volumes of lyrics, and his third is about to be given to 
a curious world. Although his name will probably not 
be known to our readers at eee for his reputation 
is somewhat circumscribed, he is regarded by several of 
the best known Iitterateurs of the United States as con- 
tuining within himself the elements of promise. 

He has igi made his bow before an audience 
in New York, where it is not uncommon for poets 
and authors generally to give readings of their 
work. In accordance with this custom he made his 
d‘but on the stage of the fashionable Lyceum Theatre 
of New York. This playhouse is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Daniel Frohman, who, after Mr. Daly, is 
the most important figure in that department of 
theatrical enterprise in America. 

Mr Dunbar is not one of the men who bas had an 
casy time in the production of his poetry. Like many 
others of his kind, he has to give many hoursa day to 
nncongenial labour ir order to enable him to weave 
those webs of thought whose vibrations in the mystic 
air of imagination set unseen bells ringing out in tune 
to their harmonics. 

The prosaic labour of Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar’s 
hands is running a lift in one of the large buildings in 
his native town of Dayton, Ohio. Although the muse | 
has stiiled upon him he still continues to convey | 
pazsengers to various floors of the )uilding, and he does | 
not allow his thoughts to prevent him giving the closest 
attention to his duties. Perhaps, Rewer, as the 
machine ascends his thoughts rise in sympathy with its 
«liding movement, as, when it falls, he becomes 
despondent through being unable to fashion into burn- 
ins worda the thoughts which set his brain afire. 

He was educated in one of the public schools of his 
native town, and immediately after he had “ graduated,” 


a term which must not be confounded with our use of 
it as involving the taking of a degree, for it only marks 
the completion of the schooling period, he got the 
situation in question. 

The first two volumes which he found a publisher 
sufficiently bold to issue followed the Leaten track which 
distinguishes the first volumes of most other poets, and 
produced no revenue. His publishers, however, have 
just paid him the sum of £80 for his next volume which 
ison the stocks. This is the largest amount of money 
he has ever received at one time. and it is unquestionably 
sufficient to make the mouths of many of his brethren 
water, even the sweet siugers of the world who dwell in 
our own mighty London. 
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Mais. BEETO 


Enlarged, Re-composed, Revised, Improved. With New Menus, 


New Tables, New Illustrations, 620th Thousand. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


New or in all about 1,700 Pages, with 

7 16 of Engra 
rie Lag Time, Cost, and Seasons, 
Bills of Fare and Menus 


f 
edges, 8/6 ; Pay 


half-morocco, or half-calf, 12/6 ; tree-calf, 1 


 18/-. 


now the work contains nearly 


Management, Mrs, Beeton's thick volume remains the 


AS a Wi Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at 
Beeton’s ** Household ment * fs entitled to the very first 
lifetime, and save money every day. 


anda 


Pagos,550 Engravings, ang 
Laig> Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3/6. 


3/6 


New Con eee jew Tables of House! 


and 
600 Bugraviugs. 


MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY. 
2/6 Menus for all meals for all months. 
Plates an@ 500 Tiustratiens. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 1/-; cloth git, 1/6. 


a. BEETON'S: 
- 3 Hiition, containing 


~ 


\UNRIVALLED COOKERY BOOKS. 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


and New Coloured Coo were 
Directions for Carving and Trussing, 

Economy cf the Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal 
and for all scasons. Strongly bound in half-roan, 7,6; 


In this Edition the size of the pages has bcen increased, and 360 pages added, so that 


ONE-HALF AS MUSH MATTER AGAIN AS THE PREVIOUS EDITION. 


“After all hag been said for other books, dealing with smaller and single de 
Sect and most general] 


{ and as everyone praises it, therg is no need for ua to do so here.""—ReviEw or Reviews, 


Large Crown 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, price B/-. 
|} MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. 


Com; 
Practical Instruction in Cookery, Various 


arrange Dinners 
fer the eooking of all Fresh and Tinned Provisions obtainable in England, 


MRS. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING 
throughout, greatly Enlarged and Im 


870 Sages. 3 including instructi for Forei a 
j 8 ions for ore an 
New French nad‘aingiah Steen: for every Month, New Menus for Breakfast, Lun 
. Picnics, ping Accounts, and Household Expenditure, 


Crown 8vo, 480 Pages, cloth gilt, 2/6. 


brought up to date, containing 2,000 Recipes tor every branch of Cookery, New 


COOKERY BOOK AND HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 
RE gh ig Poy 
na, Time, Cast, and Seasons, 


WARD, LOCK & CO. Irv., London, New York, and Melbourne. 


WHERE TEA IS A MEDICINE. 


“Tr you call for tea at a restaurant in Caracas,” says 
a traveller, “the proprietor will send to the nearest 
chemist for it, and express regret that you are ill. 

“Tea is looked upon by ths native Venezuelan as a 
co unpleasant beverage, and to be used only medicin- 

ly. 
“It is not kept.in any of the hotels, and when it is 
specially ordered the guest is sorry he did it, for the 
quality is abominable. It tastes like a dose of Senna.” 


2. 3 ___—_. 


A LAMENTABLE Ditty, 
Mary had a little lamb; 
Its feet were white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


But Mary now is more advanced, 
And ske has bought a bike, 

A form of locomotion which 
The lamb doth much dislike. 


“ By George,” says he, “I can’t stand this! 
I'm going home to Ma. 

I don't mind walking out with girls; 
But bicycles I baa.” 


=——T 
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~~ FOR AN 
ARTICLE OF ANY 
****%* LENGTH. 
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OR articles suitable for publication in 
Sir P.W. of any length, and for short 
y stories of not more than 2,500 words, wo 
pay at tho rate of £2 2s. a column, which is 
a higher price than is paid by any other paper 
of the kind in the world. As an additional 
inducement to authors to give us the refusal of 
their best work, we offer a bonus of £10, which 
will be paid to the author of tho contribution 
considered to be the hest that appears in the 
numbers of P.1V. dated respectively November 
7,14, 21 and 28. This offer will be repeated 
from month to month. A really interesting 


article of 500 words, or half a column, for 
instance, may thus bring to the writer the 
sum of £11 Is. 
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reliable. Everyone knows it, ment. 
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place. The book will last a 
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the Kitchen and its requisites, 


roved; containing 
egetarian Cookery, 
Luncheon, Tea, 


Enlarged, Revised, and 


FREE 
FREE 


When after a Meal the Food sits 
heavily on the Stomach, with Flatulence, 
Heartburn, Nausea, Sour Eructations, 
and General Distress, it is a sure sign 
of Stomachic Dyspepsia; and when 
this is the rule and not the exception it 
shows that the Disease has passed into 


Sufferers so circumstanced 
should not lose hope, but at once seek 
Relief from Guy’s Tonic, and certainly 
they will not experience Disappoint- 


T. W. R. writes from Moire Road, 
Woodville, Burton-on-Trent: 
wife finds nothing eases her like Guy’s 
Tonic for the Pain after Eating.” 


Mr. F. Littlejohns writes from 18, 
Burrard Road, West Hampstead: “I 
always get a Pain between my Shoulders 
and in my Stomach after Meals, but 
have commenced taking Guy’s Tonic, 
and am much better already.” 

A Correspondent writes: “I find 
Guy's Tonic is just the Medicine I re- 
quired; a Remedy I could take when 
feeling Low, Faint, and Weak from 
Worry and Loss of Appetite.” 


WHAT TO EAT & WHAT TO AVOID. 


Toone hoe wei There is also a Tabulated Statement, 
the Digestion of all Usual Articles of Food. 
¢o Guy's Toric Company, 12, Duckinghaee Palace Bend, 


BAD LIGHTS IN OMNIBUSES. 


See 


EVERYONE doomed to travel by omnibus in London 
grumbles at the inadequate manner in which these 
vehicles are lighted at night. It is curious to consider 
that when we are within measurable distance of auto- - 
motor cars, and when the other nations of the world 
have improved upon the original form of public vehicles, 
we resolutely stick to the lumbering, cumbersome type 
of carriage which was considered adequate for our fore- 
fathers. The same conservatism is responsible for the 
use of smoky oil lamps when gas, to say nothing of 
electricity, has usurped the place formerly held by that 
questionable means of illumination. 

That the electric light can be adapted to the 
use of omnibuses is a fact which has passed from 
the region of speculation into the realm of accomplish- 
ment. There are now a few omnibuses in the metropolis 
which, instead of being like the others of their kind— 
a source of depression by reason of their gloomy 
interiors—have temporarily become a joy to the 
traveller, for nothing could ever make them things of 
beauty. They, however, do not belong to the London 
General Omnibus Company, which refuses to recognise 
the advance we have made in the art of illumination, 
and condemns its passengers to waste precious time 
which might be otherwise employed in reading. 

If the installation of electric light is objected to 
on economic grounds, and gas does not find favour 
with the directors, there are two simple methods 
open to the reformer. In the first place there 
are powerful paraffin lamps to be placed in the 
centre of the carriage, as is the case in America, and in 
the: second, the introduction of the newly-invented 
licht which is called after its discoverer, a German, the 
Pintsch light. There is an obvious and initial drawback 
to the placing of the paraffin lamps in the centre of the 
omnibus, seeing that it would interfere with those 
sitting on the roof. It should, however, be perfectl 
easy to construct a little curving chimney to carry 0 
the products of combustion. 

The Pintsch light is made from refined petroleum, 
and the process of manufacture is very simple. A stream 
of the oll is introduced into retorts which are heated to 
a high temperature. This causes the petroleum to take 
on the form of gas, which is conducted through a series 
of pipes for the purpose of being washed and purified. 

tt is then stored in cylinders placed in the vehicles, 
and the yas is obtained in a constant, steady flow from 
them. The light is exceedingly bright, unwavering, 
and cannot go out. In addition to these advantages, 
there is a no less important one, that it is quite cheap, 
and as it gives off no smoke it is clean and unobjection- 
able when compared with the fearful lamps which the 
London omnibus companies persist in using. 


aiter Eatin 


Guy’s Tonic will speedily create 
a Keen Appetite and Relish for Fcod; 
it will ensure Efficient Digestion and 
Perfect Assimilation, thus producing— 
by Natural Means—Pure, Rich, and 
Healthy Blood. 

Guy's Tonic is the approved 
British Remedy for the cure of 
Dyspepsia, Flatulence, Pain, and Un- 
easiness after Eating, Torpidity of the 
Liver, Blotches, and Eruptions on the 
Skin, Sallowness of the Complexion, 
Pains in the Back, Loss of Flesh, 
Reduction of Strength, Nervous Pros- 
tration, Palpitation, and the hundred 
and one Ailments arising from Dis- 
ordered Conditions of the Alimentary 
Canal. 


7 My 


Guy's Tonic is 
now employed in 
Hospital Practice, 

and is widel 
recommended by 
Medical- Men. 
—_ Guy's _ Tonic 
may be obtained from Chemists and Stores 
throughout the World. 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Paes MORE PakTICULARLY FoR Laprss. 


In Making Egg Sauce rahe aioe 


completely cooked and removed from the fire. 


To Clean Papier-maché Trays, etc. 
First sponge tho ly with cold water, then, while 
still damp, scatter flour over the entire surface, and 
polish with a flannel or soft silk rag. 


. Take four ounces of shellac 
French Polish. and half a pint of wood naptha. 
Put the shellac into the naptha, and let it dissolve. Use 
it in the ordinary way on x x and rub till a good 
polish is obtained. (Reply to W. H. F.) 
+, is unlike vegetable, for while the latter 
Fruit should be kept in damp places to preserve 
its ela, Aarag! atmosphere has — effect fe 
causing mould in fruit. It is very necessary to remember 
this when storing apples or aa for winter use. 
. If plate is to be laid aside 
Preserving Plate. ae time out of use it 
should be rubbed with a little spirits of ammonia and 
water. Afterwards rinse in clear water to destroy the 
corroding effects of any salt that may be left on ite 
surface. 


egg 
ter it is 


Take one ounce of cloves and 


Clove Syrup. sour one pint of boiling water on 


syrup. 

To Destroy Blackbeetles. a aco 
floor with parings of a fresh cucumber. Another is to 
make wales oie red lead, flour, and water, rolled out 
thin and put on a hot bakingsheettodry. These wafers 
are highly poisonous, so must not be left within reach 
of children: (Reply to W. R. M.) 


a of an hour, then pass through a tammy. 
Dissolve half an ounce of best ch gelatine in a litt! 
milk, tare oS ee een oan Mix 
the with apricot pulp, then quickly work 
the cream into it, pour the whole into s moulds and 
stand 

water 


till set. To tarn ont, dip the moulds into hot 
for a minute, when they will be looeened and will 
turn out easily. (Reply ¢2 INQUIRER.) 

. is one of the beat home-made 
Tomato Pickle ickles possible. Place four 

tomatoes in salt and water for two daye, changin 

the water three times. Drain in a clean cloth, and pu 
into a good jar. Pound well together one ounce of 
gree, one ounce of whole black pepper, one tablespoon- 
of cloves, one pint of mustard seed, one ounce each 
= curry powder, mustard-flour, turmeric, garlic, and 


© tablespoonfuls of bay salt, and a little 
common salt. Halve this mixture, put into the jar, and 
the other boil well in one haere hy i , and pour, 
boiling, over the fruit. Cork well, and let stand near 
the fire, but not too close, for two days. Boil gE 
vinegar twice more and pour over the tomatoes. hen 
cold, add enough cold boiled vi r to fill the jars, and 
tie over with a bladder. (Reply to CuH1EF Hovsx- 


KEEPEE.) 
Take a fresh 

A Cheap Mock Turtle Soup. sheep's head, 
clean it thoroughly, and remove the brains. Put the 
head into a large with three quarts of water, two 
carrots, two turnips, two -sized onions, one dozen 

percorns, one dozen ice, six cloves, a bunch of 
figins and pursley, and a blade of mace. Let all boil 
up before adding the herbs and spices, skim while 
boiling till the surface of the soup is clear, throw 
im the herbs and spices, and simmer till the meat is 
tender, then strain it from the liquor. When cold, 
eat the meat into neat pieces, and skim all the 
fat off the liquor. Put the soup into a saucepan, and 
when boiling thicken it with flour worked into a paste 
with a little cold stock, gee with moa eh 
cayenne per to taste, not forgetting the salt. 
See phocet cl aneat and heat enroaee. Just before serving, 
colour the yest and add a glass of some white wine. 
The brains, with a few breadcrumbs, per, salt, and 
an egg, should be made into balls, fried till a golden 
colour, and served in the soup. The bones from the 
head will make very good second stock for pea or 
lentil soup, if cooked again. 


Do not miss any 


Home Notes Bouquet. o.crtunity of pro. 
this delicious scent. For particulars see 
page 277. 


thoroughly damped, forkitchen 
Use Small Coal, ranges as it toed plmty of 


heat and forms into firm cakes, which can be broken up 
and have every advantage of lumps of coal. 
Pare and slice the 


Quince Marmalade. (vinces, and take the 
weight of them in sugar. Set the fruit in a pan with 

cient water to cover, and boil till ae tender. 
Then beat up the fruit with a spoon and add the sugar. 
Boil the , While stirring, for half-an-hour, or 
till it is of the proper colour and consistency. 


: is whateve: cook 
A White Hearthstone and Loaetets likes 


to see, and would more often do so if she followed my 
recipe. Mix the whiting with milk (skim will do) 
instead of water, and into it scrape and fhorsnghly mix 
a little washing blue, which gives the desi colour. 
This preparation will be found as firm as paint and it 
does not spot easily. 

Take two eggs, their 


Raspberry Pudding. weight in butter and 
fine flour, and the weight of one in breadcrumbs and 
sugar. Cream the bu and sugar, add the beaten 
eggs, and lastly the flour and breadcrumbs with a 
small nful of baking-powder. Flavour the whole 
with two tablespoonfuls of raspberry jam, and beat all 
together. Place in a buttered mould or basin and boil 
for two hours. Turn out to serve and pour sweet 
sauce round. 

snaptto: Lake seven ounces of flour 

Charcoal Biscuits. 354 one ounce of powdered 
willow charcoal. Sweeten with an ounce of sugar and 
miz into a stiff paste with one egg and as little milk as 
necessary. Knead all the ingredients thoroughly 

er, then roll out and cut into biscuits. Bake ina 

slow oven till quite crisp. When cold, place in tins and 

keep for use. One of these biscuits taken after each 

meal is a simple and effective remedy for indigestion. 
(Reply to THE VINES.) 

Take three 


Try Stewed Sheep's Tongues. .reep'stongues, 


let them lie in cold water for two hours until the 
blood has left them, then throw into boiling water and 
scald for a few minutes, one tongue at a time, until the 
hard skin which covers the tongue can be removed. 
Place these in a stewpan, cover with stock, and stew 
gently for three hours with a smal) carrot, half-a-dozen 
cloves, a blade of mace, a small onion, pepper and salt. 
‘When the tongues are cooked cut them in Mall, length- 
ways, remove the roots, and serve with good brown 


gravy. 
ye appears to 
The Polishing of Sea-Shelis }PP* rests 
in which many of my readers are indulging just now, 
jedging from the inquiries I have as to the process. 
e shell has a smooth surface and a slight dull 
natural polish, rub it well with chamois leather and 
some finely-powdered rotten-stone, which will give it the 
desired gloss. If the shell hasa crusty surface, or is 
tar covered, soak in warm water a whole day, then rub 
it with rough emery on a stick, or with an old knife, to 
get the coat off. After this, dip the shells into spirits of 
salte or any other strong acid for a few minutes, then soak 
in water again. Wash these very clean in soapy water, 
then polish with a brush and fine emery powder. When 
quite dry the lustre can be heightened by painting with 
very thin gum-water. (Reply to Dinan.) 


I am always Delighted to Help my 
either through this ,or b 

Corr espondente, means of the post, eried, FA 
the latter case, they send a stamped, self-addressed’ 
envelope for reply, 80 please do not be so very apolo- 
— about your simple request 
or a design for a winter blouse. 
You eay you want somethin 
sufficiently durable to wear 
day, which will yet look bright 
and smart when the gas is lit. 
Brightness is the keynote to 
)dress just now, and we no 
longer wear the dingy hues 
which characterised our cos- 
tames a few winters ago. What 
“ you Ges site the blouse here 
shown (No. , paper pattern, 
64d.), in that very up-to-date 
hue, scarlet, with coarse, white 
braid lace, laid over black vel- 
veteen, for therevers? The full front might be either 
of white or black silk, as pectenrt, the neck and waist- 
bands corresponding. lease consult me further 
should this not meet your views. (Reply to Txssa, 
Monmouth.) 


aaibag® Red 


If Castor Oil is Applied toa Wart 
-once a day for a few weeks, the excrescence will entirely 
disappear. 

When Soap Irritates the Skin a pha 


with the hag deep spirits of ammonia or sal 
volatile. A few drops of the former or a teaspoonful of 
the latter to each quart of water used. 


Recipes for Banana Beer and Wine 
are required by a correspondent. I have no teste 
directions for making ither, so ask if any of pets 
readers can supply them. (For P. BaRLey.) 


To Remove Spots from Velvet, Net 
of rag with a little benzine and lightly touch the spots 
with it, then wipe with a clean rag or piece of flannel. 
Hold the back of the velvet over boiling water to raise 


the pile again. (Reply to E. H. T.) 
when cooked 


Apples and Blackberries, {occther, should 


not be mixed, but arranged in alternate layers, For a 

tart, put a layer of blackberries at the bottom, and then 

apples over, and repeat the two layers. In this way 
e two kinds of fruit will cook better than if mixed. 


may be kept to their original 
Brown Boots shade if ie are constantly 
washed with saddle-soap and soda, and polished with o 
white boot cream. All dark spote which are ngt likely 
to be rémoved by the soap and water should be rubbed 
with methylated spirit and a clean flannel. (Reply to 


Constant READER.) 
1 Boil a knuckle of veal in six quarts 
Veal Salad. of water; when tender, obi the 
bones, chop the meat, and add the broth (which will be 
considerably lessened), a little lemon-juice and chopped 
peel, pepper, and salt. Dust some chopped parsley 
and herbs over all and press intoa mould. Serve cold 
with lettuce, beetroot, or tomatoes. 


: Pour one gallon and a half 
Damson Wine. of boiling water on thirtcen 


pounds of fruit, which has been aesoughly bruised, 
and stand for forty-eight hours. Then draw off the 
liquor, af'd add two pounds and a half of raw sugar to 
every gallon of liquor. Place this in a clean cask, fill 
up, and when it has done fermenting fill again and 
bung tightly. Bottle this wine after if has becn made 
twelve ope but do se ei + : year inte for 
it atly improves with age. ply to BUTLER, 
Worciigbacn.) 


Two Good Plum Pudding Recipes, 


which may be made as soon as convenient, and will 
be then ready for Christmas: (1.) One pound of raisins, one 
pound of currants, one pound of sultanas, three-quarters 
ofa d of flour, one pound of suet, half a pound of 

crumbs, two ounces of sugar, five eggs, and a gill 
of brandy. Stone the raisins, pick over and rub the 
sultanas and currants after washing, shred the suet 
very finely, and mix with the flour, sugar, and bread- 
crumbs. en all the dry i ients are mixed add 
the beaten and brandy, and beat all together. 
Pat the pudding mixture into suitable moulds or 
basins, care to fill them full, and after tying over 
with a cloth, boil for ten hours. The puddings should be 
boiled for two hours the day they are served. (2.) This 
recipe is plainer: T’ uarters of a pound of raisins 
three-quarters of a pound of currants, three-quarters of 
2 ee of suet, half a pound of breadcrumbs, two egy 


feactettcl of gingen es 
a tea al o r. ) 
treacle should ie ened and 
alittlemilkadded. Boil for six t 
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hours, and hang in a dry place. 
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sAUCE IN THE WORLD. | 


The ONLY CHEAP and GOOD Sauce. Beware of Imitations. 
Sold in Bottles, Gd., 4/=, and Q/= each. 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CGo., LEEDS. 
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‘POLNDS FOR SUGGESTIONS. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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NO MORE “ciorame.” 
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WHOLESALE TAILORS. 
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of Pure Cocoa. 
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D eae i . a ie ae oT =, ‘* Put Money in thy Purse’”’ 


said lego— but the rascal c-cd not say now it was 10 he 
done. He might have addecd—““y buy-ce the 


ruil TEA 4: LOWEST PRICE.”’ 


‘YUNGTEE 


is the BEST TEA, and is sold at Is.. 
Is. 7d., and 2s. per Ib. 
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SANCTUM. 


Ow the front of P.W. for last week appeared a list 


of new anatomi gathere 
shilling shockers. oe ee peters Or 
awarded to the reader who eends on the back of a post- 


“He was shot in the suburbs.” 


“They gossiped 
upon his downfall.” 


tha base of thetlamp are or no heat sufficient to 
t oug. 7 thes gives pat 
was using a ‘or p. sigan ic 

rarpoee and finding that it waa koala” i 
iece of yellow fabric over it. The fabric scorched ina 
Sow minutes, but on taking the lamp to an electrician, 


I found the contact points were faulty, causing a spark 


which produced the heat.” 
Investor.—We do not give advice on money matters, 
and cannot do so even in your case. ou should 


ble firm of stockbrokers. 
@ and we will give you by 
post the name of a city firm in whom you can place 
every confidence—that is for investment purposes, not 
speculative. 


. Jusr one more suggestion regarding the disposition of 
wet umbrellas er boven Fall be the 


rear againet the sidog of the carriages ond, i ; 
x ‘* brollies ’’ of the passengers, Wino would, no 


doubt, ive a small tip for the service. I know quite well 
Serra i he found with the, ‘oposal, and that some hyper- 


: ale strike; or, better still, the tannele 
all be made higher 20 as to allow of a clear passage. 


¥f ia #point, A. G. W.76n which the greatest authorities 
agree to differ. The instances in which abnormal 
jon of alcoholic liquors does or does not 
fecundity are about ly divided, I 
Anyway, those whose: opinions lean in the 
latter direction have a very strong point in the case 
of a certain Gores n —— sig about a emp and 
years ago, whose w ‘e was spent in in; 
ing, and who has had at least eight hundred 
known descendants, the majority of them = 4 
her vicious traits. Over a hun were born out o! 


off in early life, the State in which her 
descendants disported themselves would have been at 
all events 5,000,000 marks better off—for this is the 
amount which, in one bids of seventy-five years, it 
paid for their board and lodging. 


Have any of my readera or any of their relations or 
friends, acquaintances or enemies, an island to dispose 
of? If so, they will find a — purchaser in Mr. 
Gordon Dey, of Gilberton, w. Mr. Dey simply 
asks for information regarding the best way of secur- 
ing one, so that I know nothing of the sort of island he 
is in want of. I can recommend Piers as being a 
comfortable place, or New Zealand if he doesn’t object 
to the crack through the middle. But the sweetest 
place near home is Capri. 


Bace Green is in the habit of sleeping soundly for an 
hour or more after his lunch and his dinner. It has 
been his custom for many years, and he was naturally 
get wi mapl rtoapei ie toate ene 

doing so he is slowly ruining his digestive o 

and that before many summers are he ill we 

a confirmed dy c.——————All of which is— 

well, nonsense. To doze at the conclusion of a sub- 

Gee Useee. a nase ik aac ene 

wor rocess is m a physio- 

logical one. Plenty of Blood is required ty hu 
digestive and this blood is drawn from all 
of the , including the brain, with the result 

t the latter mes le ic. Dogs, South Sea 

Islan editors, and other sa invariably 

succumb to Nature's demands, and take a nap 

immediately after eating heavily. They do this 
because they know it is unhealthy to bark or kill or 
edit when the body is in such a condition. 


ECHOES FROM THE | 


R. N. K.—I was glad to receive the article, but Iam 
sorry to hear about your head. It is quite a 
one, but there is too much padding about it; if you 
will call here we will go through it together and cut 
something out of it. 1t wants boiling down. 

L. L. writes with reference to Reply 3224, stating that 
in consequence of an increase in the price of oil, which 
made it less economical as a fuel than coal, the 
Caledonia Company no longer makes use of it, 
although in the case of the 8.8. Caledonia it was found 
very successful as a fuel. Iam much obliged to my 
correspondent for his correction. This reminds me 
that a very interesting fact might have been well 
included in the reply. The highest point above the 
sea at which-a steam en; works is the Galera 
Tunnel in the Central Railway of Peru, 15,764 feet 
nearer to the stars than the surface of the Pacific, and 
oil is here the only fuel used. Those who have been 

rudent enough to provide themselves with the first 

er ping A bound volume of Pearson's Magazine, will 
find an illustrated account of this wond railway, 
written from personal experience by Mr. George 
Griffith. 

For the information of those who are not already sub- 
scribers to Short Stories, as well as to those who ma 
still be labouring under the impression that P.W. 
offers a standing prize for the discovery of any 
errors in that paper, I may say that two prizes of a 
guinea each are given away every week to the readers 
of S.S. who happen to be the first to point out some 

iven peony in connection with the current issue. 

me of these guineas goes to persons living within a 
hundred miles of London, andthe other goes to those 
whose post-cards are dispatched from un address at a 
greater distance. This arrangement places London 
and prowncial readers on as nearly equal a footing 
as it is possible to get. 

“ COULD you give me any ixformation on the subject of 
how to get married as quickly and quietly as possible, 
and oblige.” So writes ‘‘ Constant Reader,” of Leith. 
eens ee onl. Roe: the rapidity with which 
you can lop ugh the marriage ceremony d ds 
entirely upon the verbal agility of the eegiiicae, the 
promptness of your replies, and the speed with which 
you can sign your nameé, And secofidly, for the 
performance to be done quietly, there must be an 
absence of noise. Noise is the antithesis of quietude. 
There must be no loud responses, no gigelings or 
titterings, sobbings or sighings, on the part of either ; 
and the customary honorarium with the customary 
pont er be tendered without an articulated 

‘ grumble. carrying out your programme on some- 
thin ce these fines, your object will be attained, 


H. N.—There is a decided —- property in coffee, 
although you cannot expect to make use of it 
with such effect as Condy’s fluid or any other 
disinfectant of that sort. But the substances 
aerelnyedio roasting the beans have been proved to act 
with « effect upon the germs of cholera and 
typhoid. In this respect, however, it cannot be really 
considered of any commercial value, as the time 
required in doing its work on the microbes ig much 
too long. \ 

“Pig 5.45” wishes to know if his next-of-kin would, in the 
event of his being killed on a railway while holding a 
workman's ticket, be entitled to the £1,000 railway 
insurance.—_——-————Certainly. The holder of any 
sort of railway ticket—ordi , Workman's, or 
excursion—issued under the conditions laid down b¥ 
the company on whose line the person may be 
travelling is eligible, if one may so term it. 

J. pe oa opened af recent years on the number of 
acci m li ing ay to be increasing, and 
asks if I have aver Tests obe5ck with it With 
the idea, yes lightning, no; although my chances of 
being so treated are jncreasing every day. This is to 
be accounted for by sev facts. Electricity is 
em plpyed more widely all the world over for 
industrial purposes, and drainage and deforestation 
are con aaly producing a change in the surface of 
the earth. e ever increasing consumption of coal, 
too, introduces impurities ingo the air. All of which 
ha . heric conditions, according to Professor Von 

20) 


above, these averaged Met ad 
of the increased facilities for 


J. L.—I should have thought it would have heen obvious 


Rusic places before ma the somewhat vague query: 


W. E. F.—There are, in round numbers, a quarter of a 


Cum Geano SALis writes that he has heard that there 


P.W, can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 248, Bue Rivoli, 
at the principal Kiosks. 


Wer ENDING 
Nov. 14, 1896, 


again I have put my foot in it with Scottis 
readers—at least that rtion of them cinatirnied 
in such a way that anyi reflection upon their 
country gives them the Jumps. Mr. McEwen, of 
Galashiels, Scotland, “not N.B.,” writes: “You will 
pardon me for drawing your attention to a certain 
jometae in which you refer to the United Kingdom is 
gland. I have several times noticed this very 
objectionable definition of our country — for 1 
presume you include the rest of the Digtae 
and I wish to ask ae when it is to stop, as Ian _- 
fully determined stop reading your paper 
if it is not stopped, and that at once, as I would never 
reconcile myself to be designated as an Englishman. 
—————The offending word appeared in an 
unassuming little notice of Mr. Louis 'I'racy’s volume, 
THE FrnaL Wak. It was headed “England », the 
World.” When the notice was first drawn up we put 
“Scotland, Ireland, England, the Isle of Man, 
Australia, Canada, Fiji Islands, etc. etc., v. the: 
World.” Bvt this wouldn't go into one line in 
plsplay ‘ype. Moreover, it was found that if we 
uded this rigmarole there wasn’t much of the’ 
world left to versus. Then we tried “Great Britain 
and Ireland.” That looked cumbersome; and “the 
British Isles ” ap too geographical ; so we let it 
g° at “England.” And this is the melancholy result. 
urely everybody knows that when spesting of 
England in this sense, the other countries of the 
Kingdom are included. 


to you that the patent agent in whose hands are 
placed the letters of our readers is a responsible 
person. You need have no fear that he will take 


advantage of your invention. 


“How many rhymers are there in England?” 
The question is, “ What are rhymers?” If every per- 
son who has written a mere couplet were to be placed 
under that heading, then surely their number must 
be legion. What love-sick swain is there who, in a 
moment of maddening adoration, has not called upon 
the Muses, and been guilty of some atrocious doggerel 
for which, in after years, he has been heartily ashamed. 
“ Rubic” suggests that their number is limited to five 
thousand: here, however, he is quite wrong, as the 
fighting editor, who prides himself on being an 
authority on such subjects, is firmly of the opinion 
that there are more double that number lying 
on ice in the editorial cellar, waiting to be claimed. 
Then, again, our ingenious little device whereby 
budding poets are caught by the heel and tied round 
the banisters in a graceful knot, is responsible for af 
least two thousand five hundred. I should say, how- 
ever, that the numberof surviving rhymers in England 
ay be roughly estimated at something over seven 
and a half million. 


million volunteers in the British Isles. article of 
aon interest to each one of them will appear in 
.W. shortly. 


is a submarine observatory somewhere on the coast 
of France, but is somewhat sceptical on the point. 
He hopes, moreover, that I shall be able to throw 
some light upon the subject ————-——-As a matter 
of fact Signor Tostelli constructed a submarine 
observatory, not in France but at Naples. This 
observatory consists of a steel chamber with plate: 
oe and a Paco float to aint it to age : 

. It is ca of carrying eig ple, anc 

is illuminated throughout by electric Beh, whil 
telephones communicate with the shore. There 
ano of these observatories in the United States 
which has accomplished much in the way of sub 
marine exploratiqn. One of the results of this bureau 
is the first subaqueous map ever attempted. 
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